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Executive vSummary 



Introduction 

This study examined special education services for migrant and Native American students 
in Northwest ESD 189. Both of these groups of children have been inappropriately 
identified for special education services. In some cases, students who have special needs 
have not been referred to special education. In other cases, these students have been 
overreferred to special education. In addition, appropriate placement options (e.g., 
bilingual programs) are not always available for these students. 

The purpose of this study was to identify best practices and procedures, and problems 
that families and school staff perceived in programs for these two groups, which comprise 
up to 33% of district enrollment. The results of the study will be used to develop 
guidelines and policy recommendations that will insure equity of educational 
opportunities for these two groups of students. 

This study was conducted by the Northwest ESD 189 and the Washington Research 
Institute (WRI). An Advisory Board made up of representatives from Northwest ESD 
189, the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Lummi tribe, and 
participating school districts guided the study. Support for the study was obtained from 
the Office of the Superintendent ot Public Instruction. 

How the Study was Conducted 

This study was conducted using a backward mapping approach. The process begins by 
describing concrete behaviors and problems that require a policy intervention. After 
careful analysis at the service delivery level of behaviors and problems, recommendations 
that are most likely to affect service delivery can be made. Most policy implementation 
is done using a forward mapping strategy which assumes that policy makers control the 
procedures that affect implementation. Backward mapping was selected because it 
results in realistic policies which are based on what actually happens at the point where 
services and clients interact. 

Key individuals in the area were interviewed in order to identify problems and solutions 
with regard to providing special education services to migrant and Native American 
students. Participants included representatives of nine school districts (administrators, 
teachers, instructional assistants), parents, and community agencies. A total of 54 people 
were interviewed. Project staff obtained key informants' responses to a common set of 
questions developed by the Advisory Board. The interview included specific questions 
about screening and assessment, placement, parental involvement, and an open-ended 
question about general problems and their solutions. 
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Interview responses were summarized and recommendations were made in a final report. 
School district incidence data for minority representation in special education were 
collected. In addition, a comprehensive review of the literature was conducted and 
assembled in a bibliography. 

Results 

Assessment . The screening and assessment of bilingual students were perceived as 
problem areas. Respondent concerns were: the use of interpreters and instructional 
assistants in test administration; tests to establish language proficiency were not always 
given in both languages; interpreters were not always literate in the language of the tests; 
training for interpreters was not always adequate. 

Training for special education staff in appropriate procedures for assessing bilingual and 
Native American students was perceived as a critical need. The difficulties of using 
standardized test data to qualify these students for special education was recognized. A 
need for a formal process for ruling out the influence of cultural, environmental, and 
economic factors was expressed. Instances of overreferral and undeneferral were cited. 
Ultimately, placement decisions took into account what programs were available and 
appropriate within both regular and special education. While the need for "special 
interventions" was great, the non-special education resources available were sparse. 

Parent Involvement . Parental involvement in educational programs for both migrant and 
Native American students was regarded as a problem area. Concerns were expressed 
about procedures used to obtain informed consent for assessment, IE? approval, and 
general parent involvement. School district personnel were frustrated and fi"equently 
unsuccessful in efforts to obtain meaningful parent involvement. Parents and advocates 
were concerned about school district methods, e.g., using migrant home visitors as 
"messengers" for special education due process forms, and mailing due process forms. 

Districts expended a great deal of effort to include parents in lEP meetings. Many 
districts made accommodations, like providing transportation. Teachers and parents 
agreed, however, that simply attending an lEP meeting did not constitute parental 
involvement. Concern was expressed that parents were not encouraged to be involved: 
their requests were frequently ignored. Distrust between schools and parents was 
common. 

Placement Options . Appropriate programs and services for bilingual and Native 
American students was seen by many as lacking. When appropriate, non-special 
ed-^ation programs were available, overreferral to special education was less of a 
problem. In the absence of alternative program options, special education was often 
selected by default. 
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In regard to migrant students, a lack of bilingual programs was seen a serious problem. 
For Native American students, appropriate secondary programs, with a vocational or life 
skills orientation, were needed. 

Other Issues . Several other major issues were frequently identified by participants. 
These included: 

• Drop-out rates, attendance and absences 

• Cultural awareness 

• Funding 

• Communication between tribes and schools 

• Substance abuse, fetal alcohol syndrome, teenage pregnancy 

Recommendations 

A series of recommendations were devel" led based on the interview findings. These 
recommendations reflect and expand on exemplary practices found in the participating 
districts and described in the literature. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant/Bilingual a nd Native American Students 

Parent Involvement . School districts need to carefully examine their policies for 
obtaining informed consent for assessment and lEPs. It was also recommended that 
districts conduct internal reviews of parent involvement and due process practices to 
assure compliance with the law. The practice of sending migrant home visitors and Native 
American liaisons as "messengers" for informed consent and IE? sign-offs needs to be 
reviewed. Accommodations to help parents attend meetings at school need to be made. 

Assessment . Training for assessment staff in aspects of Native American and Hispanic 
cultures that may affect assessment results and interpretation should be provided. 

Administration . Incidence data on migrant and Native American children in special 
education should be collected and reviewed annually. In addition, systems for assessing 
the size of the drop-out problem and for monitoring the status of drop-outs need to be 
put into place. 

Drop-out Prevention . Drop-out prevention efforts need to be implemented beginning at 
the elementary level. Program options and scheduling for secondary students need to be 
scrutinized in consultation with tribal leadership and migrant/bilingual representatives to 
assure that they meet students' academic, vocational, and life skills needs. 

Cultural Awareness . New teachers should receive cultural awareness training. Schools 
should create a learning environment that respects and supports the cultures of minority 
students. 
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Recruiting Trained Personnel . There should be an ESD-wide effort to recruit Spanish 
speaking and Native American teachers. Consideration should be given to developing a 
career ladder for local Hispanic and Native American paraprofessionals to provide them 
with on-site training that leads to a teaching credential. 

Recommendations for Districts Servin£ Migrant Students 

Assessment . Training for assessment and screening personnel is needed. Staff should be 
trained specifically in the use and interpretation of standardized tests and screening 
instruments with children of different cultures, as well as in report writing. The use of 
interpreters in the assessment and screening process needs to be reviewed and clarified. 

Guidelines need to be developed in cooperation with OSPI for the training of assessment 
personnel working with large numbers of migrant students. In addition, guidelines 
regarding the assessment of preschool students with limited English proficiency should be 
developed. 

Program Options . Bilingual and structured immersion programs need to be available to 
migrant children in both regular and special education. In order to distinguish learning 
disabled children from children who have limited English proficiency or who are in 
transition from Spanish to English, opportunities for bilingual instruction need to be 
provided outside of special education. 

Administration . State guidelines need to be established to clarify the distinctions between 
ESL, migrant, bilingual and other programs serving non-English speaking children to 
assure that non-migrant bilingual children are receiving services. In addition, district-level 
policies regarding the use and updating of MSRTS data need to be developed. 

Clerical support and other supports need to be provided to bilingual staff in order to 
reduce the amount of time these teachers spend on clerical and administrative activities. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Native American Students 

Communication . Thoughtful and consistent efforts are needed to improve the 
communication and working relationship between tribal leadership and the schools. 
Where they exist, Native American educational liaisons should be viewed as members of 
the educational team and used to foster positive relationships between tribal members 
and the schools. 

Parents . Preschool programs, including birth to 3, for Native American handicapped and 
non-handicapped children should be used as an opportunity to stimulate and build parent 
involvement. 
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Pro gram Options . Schools need to explore the use of Native American tutoring 
programs for handicapped and non-handicapped students as a means of promoting 
cultural self-awareness, interaction among Native American students, and drug/alcohol 
awareness programs, as well as a means to provide educational support. 

Conclusio ii 

Summarizing the findings from this project was a difficuU undertaking. Pages of 
interview transcripts were condensed and analyzed. It is impossible in this short summary 
to present all of the data that formed the basis for these recommendations. It is equally 
difficult to accurately portray the commitment and concern of the individuals involved in 
providing this information. While the focus of this report is on problems that need 
solving, it should be noted that many of the recommendations were drawn from the 
solutions already in place. 

Complete copies of this report are available from the Washington Research Institute, 180 
Nickerson Street, Suite 103, Seattle, WA 98109. 
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Introduction and Background to the Study 



Two minority groups of students, children of migrant laborers and children of Native 
American origin, have often been inappropriately identified for special education 
services. In some cases, students in these populations who have special needs have not 
received appropriate services. In other cases, these students have been overreferred for 
special education. The purpose of this study was to identify best practices and 
procedures, and problems that families and school staff were experiencing in providing 
programs for these students. This information from the school districts would then be 
used to develop guidelines and policy recommendations for best practices to insure equity 
of educational opportunities for these two groups of students. 

In this country, ethnic group membership has been highly significant in determining the 
environmental circumstances in which children grow and develop (Laosa, 1984). The 
major educational policy initiatives from the 1960-1980 era- such as Head Start, Title I, 
and Follow Tnrou^- focussed on achieving equity of opportunity for all children. 

legislative and judicial action from this period has had a significant influence on the 
policies for the educational assessment and placement of ethnic, racial, and language 
minority children. P.L. 94-142, for example, provided that testing and evaluation materials 
must be selected and administered so as not to be racially or culturally discriminatory, 
and must be conducted in the child's native language. P.L 90-247 (1968), the Bilingual 
Education Act, provided financial assistance for districts to provide bilingual instruction 
to children of limited English proficiency, and P.L. 89-10, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 made funds available for the education of the disadvantaged and 
handicapped. 

The judicial decisions regarding the landmark cases Diana v. California State Board of 
Education (1970) and Larry P. v. Riles (1971) have directed districts to reduce reliance 
on scores of IQ tests administered in English for placement decisions of children from 
predominantly non-English speaking homes, and have increased pressure for testers 
fluent in the child's native language. The U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Lau v. 
Nichols (1974) extended the definition of equal educational opportunity to include the 
rights of limited English speaking students. 

The question we face in 1990 is how these policies regarding educational assessment and 
placement have been translated into school district procedures for serving minorities. The 
focus of this study is two often overlooked minority groups in Washington State- 
migrants and Native Americans- and the setting is Northwest ESD 189 where these 
students account for up to 33% of district enrollment. 
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Tlie Backward Mapping Process 



This study takes the form of naturalistic inquiry. In conventional inquiry, researchers 
begin with a theory which they attempt to prove or disprove through the collection and 
analysis of data. In contrast, naturalistic inquiry begins by sampling data, taking 
observations, describing patterns, and developing a set of propositions or findings that 
derive from the cases, and that translate into policies. 

The particular qualitative research approach used in the study is known as backward 
mapping (Elmore, 1980). Most research on policy implementation uses a forward 
mapping strategy, and begins with a clear statement of the policy intent or objective- for 
example, a policy for the placement of migrant students in special education- and then 
describes the specific steps needed to achieve that objective. 

The major weakness of forward mapping is the assumption that policy makers control the 
procedures that affect implementation. As Elmore (1980) observes, "forward mapping 
reinforces the myth that implementation is controlled from the top." 

Backward mapping is based on the assumption that the closer one looks at the areas 
where an administrative decision interacts with individual actions, the better one can 
formulate objectives that in fact have a chance at influencing policy. Backward mapping 
begins by describing concrete behaviors and problems that require a policy intervention. 
Through analysis of these behaviors, the researcher is able to recommend the resources 
that are most likely to affect service delivery. 

In this backward mapping study, we began by talking to the individuals in the school 
districts who were most likely to be familiar with the educational placement of migrant 
and Native American students, and to have thought about the process, its successes a. > 
failures. We expected that these informants v/ould include special education teachers, 
assessment personnel, parents, and special education administrators. 

The Northwest Educational Service District 189 includes 35 school districts. The project's 
Advisory Board of state, regional, and local experts in migrant and Native American 
education selected 9 districts that wculd best represent the region as interview sites. The 
Advisory Board also assisted in identifying key informants within the districts, and in 
formulating the list of questions that would be asked in each interview. 
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How the Study was Conducted 

In the summer of 1989, Gary Snow, Director of Special Programs and Services, 
Northwest ESD 189, met with staff of the Washington Research Institute to outline this 
study. A proposal developed jointly by Washington Research Institute (WRl) and 
Northwest ESD 189 was submitted to the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction by Dr. Snow, and was fi ided. Project staff were Gary Snow, Director, and 
the following WRI staff: Marcia Davidson and Patricia Vadasy, Co-Directors, and Mary 
Maddox, Project Associate. 

In order to determine district experiences and successes in serving Native American and 
migrant students and their families, the following activities were proposed: 

1. Organize an Advisory Board, with membership representing state-level 
migrant and Indian education, tribal organizations, migrant groups, and 
regional special education personnel. The Advisory Board's role was to 
provide the interview questions; to assist in identifying the study's key 
informants (the persons most familiar with the educational needs and 
experiences of these two groups); and to review the interview responses, data 
analysis, and recommendations. 

2. Interview administrators, teachers, related services providers, parents, 
advocates, and community providers to obtain their perceptions of current 
practices, problems, successes, perceived needs, and potential solutions. 

3. Analyze and summarize data from the interviews. 

4. Obtain incidence data from the targeted school districts on the proportions 
of Native American and migrant students in the districts, and the rates of 
placement for these students in special education. 

5. Review the literature on special education programs, policies, and promising 
models for migrant and Native American students. 

6. Prepare a report of the findings and recommendations for review by the 
Advisory Board and dissemination. 

7. Submit recommendations for a federal grant application to support 
implementation of study recommendations. 



Advisory Board 

The following individuals accepted invitations to serve on the project's Advisory Board: 

3 
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Gary Snow, Director of Special P -ugrams and Services, Northwest ESD 189 

Marguerite McLean, Coordinator, Migrant Handicapped/Bilingual Handicapped, 
Curriculum, Instructional Support and Special Education Programs, OlEfice of the 
Supv"' 'ntendent of Public Instruction 

Keith Crosbie, former Bilingual Education Coordi;.:ator, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Willard Bill, former Equity Education and Indian Education Supervisor, Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

William Jones, Lummi tribe representative, Bellingham 

Maiy Kirkwood, Director of Special Education, LaConner School District 

Maria Day, Coordinator of Compensatory Programs, Burlington 

Andrew Rodarte, Director of Western Migrant Education Center, Northwest ESD 
189 

The Advisory Board met in December, 1989 to identify critical concerns regarding the 
education of migrant and Native American students and their special education 
assessment and placement; to generate questions to address those concerns; to identify 
the school districts in which interviews will be conducted; and to identify key informants 
who should be interviewed for the study. 

The Board selected 4 districts in which to conduct interviews on migrant issues, and 5 
districts for interviews on Native American issues; within each district 5-6 interviews 
would be conducted, half with school district staff, and half with non-district informants. 

The districts selected for sampling through the informant interviews were: 

Native American Migrant 

Ferndale/Bellingham Lynden 

Darrington Mt. Vernon 

LaConner Buriington 

Maiysville Sedro-WooUey 
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Key Informant Selection 



At the December meeting, boaiti members suggested several persons for staff to contact 
for interviews. The majorit3/ of key informants were identified by the special education 
administrators or superintendents of the selected districts, with other informants 
recommended by informants during their interviews. 

A breakdown of the number and type of informants by school district is as follows: 



Native American Migrant 

Darrington-7D Lynden- ID* 

IN 



LaConner- 5D 
4N 



Maiysville- 5D 
IN 



Mt. Vernon- 5D 
IN 

Burlington- 3D 
IN 



Ferndale/Bellingham- 9D Sedro WooUey- 3D 

2N 2N 

♦Lynden staff submitted a written group response 

Other non-district interviews- 4 (Indian Health Service, Project REACH, NW 
Intertribal Preschool, Northwest ESD 189 Migrant Program) 



D- school district informant 
N= nondistrict informant 

Interview Questio ns 

The study protocol called for project staff to obtain the key informants' responses to a 
common set of questions so that responses could be compared within district, and across 
informant roles (i.e., parent responses, administrator responses). 

The Board provided the following interview questions: 

1. What tests are used in your district to determine a child's dominant 
language? 

- Does your district use a screening tool to identify bilingual 
children? 
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. Is this test administered by a trained professional who speaks the child's 
native language fluently? 

2. Are tests for special education placement for Limited English Proficient 
(LEP) students to establish language competency (proficiency and 
dominance) routinely given in both languages? 

3. Does your district use an interpreter to screen and/or assess bilingual 
children? 

- If so, what training do interpreters have, " ^d how are they used in the 
identification process? 

• Is the interpreter literate in the child's primary language, and what level 
of language is used by the interpreter? 

4. When staff in your district are testing LEP students who have non-English 
speaking parents, how is informed consent for those children obtained? 

- Are due process forms mailed to parents? 

- Is this process similar for Native American and for migrant children? 

5. What procedures/assessment tools are used to identify and test preschool 
LEP students for special education? 

6. Are LEP students in your district ever placed in special education because of 
a lack of other program resources? 

7. In your district, are migrant students who are determined eligible under 
Federal migrant regulations for special education reported to the district's 
special education office? 

8. What kind of training does the special education staff receive to insure that 
Native American/migrant children are being appropriately assessed to 
determine their eligibility for special education? 

9. How frequently do Native American/migrant children meet special education 
eligibility based upon professional judgment? 

- What is the rationale used in ruling out the influence of cultural, 
environmental, and economic factors on educational progress? 

10. Do parents of Native American/migrant children in special education 
participate in the lEP process? 

- How frequently do they attend the annual lEP meeting? 

- What accommodations, if any, are made for non-English speaking parents, 
parents from Native American cultures? 
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Can you think of any other unique problems you have had in teaching Native 
American/migrant students? 

- How hav»? you/others in your district dealt with these problems? 

- What sort of accommodations have been successful/not so successful? 
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Results 



This section summarizes the resuhs of each of the eleven questions that respondents 
were asked. 

1. What tests are used in vour district to determine a child's domin ant language? 

- Does the district use a screening tool to identif y bilingual children? 

- Is this test administered bv a trained professional who speaks the chi ld's native 
lan guage fluently ? 

Determining the Child's Native Language 

All five of the responding districts use the Language Assessment Scale (LAS) for 
determining a child's dominant language. Respondents indicated that the LAS is 
sometimes used in combination with another measure: the Distar Language Test or a 
language survey. Other instruments mentioned were the Home Language Survey, the 
Pre-LAS and the Basic Invcntoiy of Natural Language (BINL). One respondent said 
that the district relied on the Child Study Team. 

Screening Tools for Identifying Bilingual Children 

All of the districts surveyed used a screening tool to identify bilingual children. In most 
cases, the LAS results were used. The Wide Range Achievement Test (WRAT) was 
used in one district for quick screening. One district indicated that it did not have a 
screening tool for special education. 

Test Administration 

In most cases, respondents said that professionals (i.e., a certified teacher, CDS) 
administer these tests, but that they are sometimes not fluent in the child's language. In 
several districts trained bilingual aides administer the tests and/or serve as interpreters 
for the professionals administering the test. 

2. Are tests for special educat on placement for Limited English Proficient (LEP) 
students to establish language competency (proficiency and dom inance^ routinely 
given in both languages ? 

Responses to this question suggested that most often tests to establish language 
competency for special education placement are not given in both languages. 

Personnel within the same district frequently did not agree on this item: some said the 
tests were given in both languages, and others said they were not. Two districts indicated 
that there were no bilingual children in special education so they had not yet had a need 
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to determine the dominant language. The tests that were mentioned included: the 
Woodcock Johnson in Spanish and English, the LAS in Spanish and English, and the 
SOMPA in English. 

3. Does vour district use an interpreter to screen and/or assess bil: neual children ? 

- If so. what training do interpreters have, and how are thev used in the 
identification process ? 

- Is the interpreter literate in the child's primary language, an d what level of 
language is used bv the interpreter ? 

Use of Interpreters in Screening and Assessment 

Interpreters or special education staff who are fluent in Spanish were used in all but one 
of the districts for screening and assessment. In the one district that does not use 
interpreters, the low referral rate and the risk of compromising test results were given as 
reasons for not using interpreters. Special education departments usually turn to the 
migrant and bilingual aides and teachers to serve as interpreters for assessment and 
screening. 

Training for Interpreters 

It appeared that there is some training for interpreters. However, comments indicated 
that aides who serve as interpreters and/or test administrators may not be adequately 
trained. 

Literate Interpreters 

Responses regarding the literacy of interpreters were mixed, often within the same 
district. Personnel in two of the five responding districts unanimously agreed that the 
aides were literate: in the remaining three districts there was disagreement and concern 
about the literacy of the interpreters. 

4. men staff in vour district are testing Umited English Proficient children who have 
non-English sneaking parents, how is informed consent for those children obtained? 

- Are due process forms mailed to parents ? 

- Is this process similar for Native American and for mijg ant children? 
Obtaining Informed Consent 

Most respondents indicated that staff from migrant and bilingual programs were 
recruited to assist in obtaining parental consent for testing. Some home visitors 
expressed concern that they were not accompanied by special education staff on these 
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visits. In several cases, home visitors refused to seek parental consent without being 
accompanied by a special education representative. In other cases, the migrant staff 
serve only as interpreters for special education staff. 

Concern was expressed that parents were signing for testing without clearly 
understaiiding the process or their rights. 

In another district with a strong commitment on the part of all staff to do everything 
possible to keep special education students in the regular classroom, it was not clear that 
Native American parents are told that their child is special education eligible (i.e., not 
familiar with the term or concept of lEP). 

Mailing Due Process Forms 

Responses were mixed, even within the same district, regarding whether or not due 
process foims were mailed. It appears that the practice is used to varying degrees in 
many of the districts surveyed. Some have translated the forms into Spanish. One 
respondent reported that the district mailed English forms to the parent with a note in 
Spanish requesting that they sign the forms. 

Due Process for Native American Parents 

Due process forms appeared to be mailed more frequently to the Native American 
parents: the reason cited was that they speak English. Two districts used home visitors 
drawn from the Native American staff. 

5. What procedures/assessment tools are used to identify and test prescho ol students 
wi th Limited English Proficiency for special education? 

None of the staff interviewed from three of the five responding districts knew the tests or 
procedures used to assess students with limited English proficiency. Of these districts, 
one indicated that preschool services were provided through an outside agency, and 
another suggested that because the students all speak English there had not been a need 
to define a procedure. 

Two of the districts did have a process in place for assessing preschool students with 
limited English proficiency. In the first district, the teacher goes to the migrant camps 
before school to conduct screening. Then, assessments are conducted at the school. 

In the seond district which had a small population of migrant students, respondents 
indicated t iat no one is actively pursuing preschoolers with limited English proficiency. 
A test developed in the district was cited as the screening instrument used to refer 
children to Chapter 1, kindergarten, or special education. 
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6. Are Limited English Proficient students in vour district ever placed in special 
education because of a lack of other program resources? 



Responses to this question were m'xed within two of the five districts: some personnel 
thought that students with limited English proficiency were placed in special education 
due to a lack of other options- others thought they were not. In the three districts that 
clearly stated that special education placements were not used because of a lack of other 
options, the availability of other special program options was cited as the reason. Other 
options included bilingual resource rooms, and elementary services that do not require 
"labelling." Another reason cited for not using special education placement was that 
faculty did not over-refer. 

Among the respondents who felt that special education placements were made because 
of a lack of other options, a need for bilingual programs was expressed. One respondent 
indicated that the district had an ESL program but also needed a bilingual program. 

Concern was expressed about the lack of appropriate placement options for bilingual 
students. Special education staff are faced with the dilemma of placing students in 
special education or not providing any special help to students who are experiencing 
severe academic problems. 

7. In vour district are students who are determined eligible uj der federal migrant 
regulations for special education reported to the district^ special education office? 

Who reports the child's special education status ? 

This question was designed to determine if the special education status of entering 
migrant students was reported to the special education office in order to insure timely 
and appropriate placements. Unfortunately, responses to the question provide little 
information about this issue. 

However, the responses did reveal several things about the usefulness of the Migrant 
Student Reporting and Tracking System (MSRTS). Respondents who referred to the 
MSRTS expressed concern about the information contained in the system. MSRTS 
information is frequently slow to arrive at the school and incomplete. Individual teachers 
expressed frustration at having to call MSRTS 

directly to obtain missing data. School records arrive well after the child has arrived. In 
one case a seveiely handicapped child anived without any prior notice. 

8. What kind of training does the special education staff receive to i nsure that Native 
American and migrant children are being appropriately assessed to determine their 
eliyibilitv for special education ? 
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There was overwhelming agreement in the nine responding districts that there was no 
formal in-district training procedure to insure that Native American and migrant children 
are being appropriately assessed. Most respondents suggested that training is needed: 
only one respondent indicated that no request for training had been received. 

Even though there is a lack of formal, in-district training, a number of districts had 
informal procedures to help insure appropriate assessment results. Several districts cited 
meetings of the Multi-Disciplinary Team (MDT) as a forum for assuring appropriate 
assessments. Others described informal sharing among staff, particularly in smaller 
districts, as an effective means of staff development. 

Workshops outside the district (provided by Northwest ESD 189 and the state) were 
mentioned a number of times by respondents as valuable inservice opportunities that 
were utilized. Most of the outside inservice referred to however, was general 
multicultural training and did not specifically target the assessment issue. 

Many respondents indicated that personnel should have received this type of training in 
personnel preparation programs. One district has designed a hiring process that includes 
evaluating candidates' sensitivity to cultural issues, and in another district staff felt that 
teachers' cultural sensitivity was a factor considered for placement at the reservation- 
based school. Another district contracts with a local tribe for school staff. 

This question elicited a concern regarding school district personnel understanding of 
students' native cultures, particularly for school staff dealing with Native American 
students and families. Respondents felt that an understanding of Native American 
culture and rituals would help schools respond more appropriately to students' 
educational needs, provide services in a way that is more consistent with their culture, 
and help explain some of the unique characteristics of Native American students. 

9. Hftw fircauentiv do Native American or migrant children m eet special education 
eligibility based on professional judgment? 

What is the rationale used in ruling out the influence of cultural, e nvironmental, 
and economic factors on educational progress? 



Use of Professional Judgment 

Most of the personnel interviewed in each of the nine districts surveyed replied that 
Native American and migrant children rarely meet special education eligibility criteria 
based upon professional judgment. However, in five of the districts at least one 
respondent indicated that professional judgment is always used. 
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This discrepancy may be due in part to the respondents' interpretation of the question: 
professional judgment can be used to include students inappropriately who do not meet 
the testing criteria but do need special services, or it can be used to exclude students who 
do meet testing criteria but may not be truly handicapped in the eyes of the evaluator. 
In the words of one administrator, "If we only looked at test scores, many students would 
be automatically referred." 

The availability of other program options and services appears to influence the number 
of students who are evaluated for special education. In response to this question, four of 
the districts indica.ed that they seek out and try other program options, such as LAP or 
Chapter I, before referring students to special education. Several respondents said that 
they try to avoid special education placement and focus on serving students in the regular 
classroom. One district uses the language delayed or "CDS" only categories to protect 
against labeling students inappropriately. 

The cultural bias of available standardized tests was cited a number of times. One 
district hired a Native American to provide assessment services to address this problem. 
There was wide recognition of the inadequacy of tests for use with minority children. 
However, three respondents (not psychologists) felt that j'«st looking at test scores was 
adequate for making eligibility determinations. A CDS in one district reported ougoing 
efforts to identify culture-free assessments for use with Native American students, and 
identified the following measures in use for 3-6-year-olds: 

3 yr.olds - Sequenced Inventory of Communication Development (SICD), 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Expressive One-Word 
Vocabulary Test (EOWVT) compared to language sample 

4 yr.olds - PPVT, EOWVT, Test of Early Language Development (TELD) 

compared to language sample 
lst-2nd graders - Boehm Basic Concepts, Auditory Pointing, Test of Language 

Development-Primary (TOLD-P). 

To protect against the over-identification of minority students for special education 
services, several districts used the MDT process. 

The responses of two Native American tribal representatives from different districts 
reflect the dilemma fa'-ed by districts and parents when considering special education 
placement. The two respondents expressed opposite viewpoints in regard to classifying 
students for special education. One felt that it was very difficult for Native Ameiican 
students to qualify for special education and receive needed services. The other felt that 
students were too frequently included in special education and inappropriately labeled 
handicapped. While the need for "special" services is great, the non-special education 
resources available are sparse. 
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Rationale for Rulin2 out Cultural. Environmental and Economic Factors 



Most respondents indicated that the assessment process included obtaining a picture cf 
the "whole child" and looking beyond just the test scores. This included a review of 
school history and performance, adaptive behavior, the child's behavior in relationship to 
peers and siblings, and the parents' view of the child. 

Many districts relied on the MDT to rule out the influence of cultural, environmental, 
and economic factors. Three districts used the state regulations for guidance in this area. 
None of the respondents referred to a formal district process for ruling out the influence 
of cultural, environmental and economic factors, but several respondents suggested that 
this would be helpful. 

10. Do parents of Native American and migrant children in special education 
participate in the lEP process? 

How frequently do thev attend the annual lEP meetine? 

What accommodations, if anv. are made for non-Enelish sneaking parents or 

parents from Native American cultures ? 

Parent lEP Participation and Attendance 

Parent participation in the IE? and attendance at the IE? conference was a problem in 
all of the districts. While most districts indicated that parents did attend meetings, it was 
difficult to "get them there." It appears that districts expend a great deal of effort to get 
parents to attend the initial lEP meeting, and are usually successful in arranging this 
meeting. However, subsequent meetings are not well attended and less effort is 
expended. Parents of primary aged children were more likely to attend lEPs than 
parents of older children. 

Respondents indicated that parents whose children enroll in 0-3 programs and who are 
exposed to the lEP process when their children are young tend to feel most comfortable 
with and least intimidated T-y the process. 

There were a number of exceptions, however, and several respondents indicated that 
parents of Native American children participate as much as or more than parents of 
Anglo children. Problems with getting parents of migrant children to attend meetings 
were mentioned in most of the districts serving these students. Several respondents 
indicated that parent participation really varies and it is difficult to characterize parents 
of minority children as less involved. 

Even in those districts that cited a high rate of parent participation (90% in one, 
80-100% in the other), the same respondents indicated that parent participation was a 
problem, and that Native American parents tend to be passive participants, and would be 
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unlikely to challenge a decision. It was suggested that simply attending an lEP meeting 
did not constitute parent involvement, and that parents are not encouraged to contribute 
to the child's lEP but to merely sign-off. 

Parents of Native American children who were interviewed expressed great concern. 
They felt that the schools did not encourage or respond to their requests. One parent of 
a high school student had never been iiivited to an lEP meeting and received the lEP in 
the mail each year with a request for her signature. 

Among both migrant and Native American families parental attitudes toward school were 
used to explain low levels of parental involvement. It was suggested that parents 
distrusted teachers and schools based on their experiences as students and parents. 
Parents were also described as being complacent and willing to go along with the schools' 
recommendations. Several district respondents indicated that parents were not aware 
how special education might affect their child's school future, or did not know their rights 
to seek other services and opinions. 

Other barriers to parent participation were also cited. The fishing season and important 
cultural celebrations prevent many Native American parents from attending. The nature 
of migrant labor prevents families from attending meetings during the long work day. 

With regard to migrant and non-English speaking parents, concern was expressed that 
they receive different treatment than the parents of white children. Frequently, the 
migrant teacher or home visitor takes the lEP to the home rather than having the 
parents meet with the special education teacher and other personnel who developed the 
lEP. 

Those districts with reservation-based preschool programs suggested that the preschool 
had helped to increase parent involvement. Parent activities (field trips, workshops) were 
regularly scheduled to increase familiarity and trust among preschool staff and parents. 

Accommodations to Encourage Parent Involvement 

Most of the districts made accommodations to encourage involvement. These included 
home visits, interpreters, transportation, leaving parts of the lEP for parents to complete 
with staff during the meeting, flexible scheduling, willingness to reschedule, limiting the 
size of meetings, simplifying forms, involving Indian or migrant staff, sending ieminder 
letters, scheduled phone calls, ride pooling, and holding meetings at the tribal center or 
at the home. However, many respondents were frustrated because their attempts at 
accommodation were not successful in increasing parent involvement. 

The more successful districts seemed to take very seriously the need to make parents feel 
comfortable in the meetings. Frequently, home visits were cited as less successful 
because they increased the parents' discomfort. 
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One of the more successful interventions was to use Native American liaisons (usually 
funded through Johnson O'Malley funds) to help explain the process to parents, and to 
provide transportation. However, there were problems with this approach when it was 
not a collaborative effort and the liaison was used as a messenger. The same problems 
were evident in cases where the migrant home visitor was used as a messenger rather 
than as a member of a team. 

One district felt that school staff were not welcome on the reservation. Scl.ool districts 
that have provided transportation for parents have had mixed results. Sometimes it 
works, sometimes it doesn't. 

11. Can vou think of aav other unique problems vou have had in teaching Native 
American or migrant students ? 

How liiiive vou and others in vour district dealt with these p roblems? 
What sort of accommodations have been successftil or not so successftil? 

This was an open ended question that allowed respondents to identify additional 
concerns and discuss innovative approaches. Responses most frequently highlighted 
additional concerns and reinforced concerns expressed in other answers. The following 
summary highlights the concerns and practices that were mentioned most frequently. 

Dropouts 

Both Native American and migrant students were perceived as being at very high risk of 
dropping out of school. In reference to the magnitude of the drop-out problem 
respondents used words like "astronomical" and "very high." Many respondents indicated 
that this was their biggest problem or concern in serving both Native American and 
migrant students. 

Estimates of the size of the problem were always just that: a rough guess. Figures 
quoted included 85%, 50-60%, and 25%. Several districts expressed concern that they 
could not get firm figures on the size of the drop-out problem. For Native American 
students, movement between reservations, between school districts near different 
reservations, and the tendency for individual students to drop out more than once were 
cited as some of the barriers to pinning down the drop-out rate. District staff could not 
provide information on what proportion of dropouts migrate, return to school, enroll in a 
tribal school, or are affected by drug/alcohol problems. 

Dropping out of school generally occurs at the middle school level or between high 
school and middle school, according to the people interviewed. Native Americans with 
tribal affiliations were perceived by some to be at greater risk of dropping out than 
students living off the reservation. 
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Some of the solutions that were suggested or already in place included: providing more 
flexible and appropriate alternative secondary programs, particularly vocational programs; 
hiring drop-out prevention staff jointly funded by school districts and tribes; initiating 
drop-out prevention activities before middle school; obtaining greater parent involvement 
in addressing the problem; offering bilingual support to students who need it. In one 
district, the tribe's concern about their students' high drop out rates was the stimulus for 
the tribe's leaders to approach the district and undertake cooperative action and 
preventive strategies 

Attendance and Absences 

Poor attendance was mentioned very frequently as an obstacle to providing services to 
students. This problem was mentioned most frequently in regard to Native American 
students. The seasonal fishing cycle and important cultural ceremonies were mentioned 
by both white and Native American respondents as obstacles to attendance. 

The attendance problem seemed to be greater with older children. One district 
identified attendance as the biggest problem for its migrant students. One respondent 
mentioned that attendance in kindergarten and grade one are a problem with Native 
American students, whose parents often don't recognize the importance of primary 
education for young children. 

Communication and joint planning between the tribe and the school district improved 
attendance in some cases. One district got the PTA invoWed to provide attendance 
incentives. Several respondents felt that making a personal appeal to and developing a 
relationship over time with the tribe had helped to improve attendance. In one district, 
half-day kindergarten attendance was seriously affected because noon transportation was 
not provided between the reservation and the school. 

Parent Participation 

Participation by parents was cited as a major problem. School districts felt that they had 
done everything they could to encourage parent participation. Parents (particularly 
Native American parents) felt that they did not have a voice in educational planning for 
their children. 

There was a general feeling among Native American respondents that parents were not 
adequately informed of their rights. District staff cited instances when they were 
unaware of important cultural differciices that should have been considered in involving 
parents (i.e., having too many people at lEP meetings, asking questions perceived as very 
personal by the Native American parents.) For many Native American parents their first 
contact with the school a meeting that focuses on their child's delays or problems. 
District staff indicated an appreciation of the long history of distrust between "anglo 
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teachers" and Native American people. Remedies suggested were to increase staff 
stability and concentrate on building trusting relationships. 

Respondents expressed concern that parents of migrant children agree too easily with 
school staff, think the school "knows best," and have unreal expectations of what the 
schools can do. There was also concern that migrant parents were not made to feel 
comfortable in the school environment. Registration forms are all in English. School 
staff are not bilingual. Letters, newsletters, notices to parents are always in English 
unless they come from the bilingual program. 

Cultural Awareness 

A lack of cultural awareness among school district personnel was cited as a problem by 
both consumers and staff. Schools felt that they had great difficulty obtaining 
information about both Native American and Hispanic cultures. Several suggested they 
did not know where to turn for resources. 

In regard to minority children, staff, consumers, and advocates felt that students were 
looked down upon and that discrimination is a problem. For Native American students 
there was concern that they are written off by teachers. Differences in language and 
social skills have led school personnel to misclassify the behavior of Native American 
children and misinterpret their behavior. 

Suggestions for increasing cultural sensitivity included: training school staff on customs 
and culture; making accommodations tor cultural differences (e.g., providing small group 
instruction for Native American students, interpreting the meaning of silence in other 
cultures, creating a classroom atmosphere of respect for different cultures); fit'<d trips. In 
one district where REACH (multicultural awareness) training was suggested by some 
respondents, the school district was described as being unreceptive. 

Funding 

Inadequate resources and funding for bilingual services were noted by most respondents 
involved with migrant programs. Limited funding restricted districts' ability to provide 
bilingual programs, and forced districts to rely on existing staff, rather than hiring trained 
bilingual staff. Bilingual programs are frequently underfunded and isolated, often 
requiring professional staff to perform secretarial duties and purchase supplies. 

The $500 that districts can claim for serving migrant students is seen by some as an 
incentive for qualification but not services. This coupled with an unwillingness to use 
basic education funds to support bilingual services raised questions about the adequacy of 
programs for migrant students. 
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Communication Between Tribes and Schools 



Poor communication between tribes and schools was mentioned frequently as a barrier to 
providing educational services. Tribal representatives felt that districts make decisions 
without consulting tribal leadership. Poor communication leads to misunderstandings. 
Tribes perceive that their needs have been set aside. A long history of racial conflict was 
identified by several respondents. 

Many school district personnel recognized that they had been unsuccessful in 
communicating with tribal leadership. Some district personnel felt rebuffed by the tribes, 
indicating that the political climate was bad, or that "we don't speak the same language," 
Turnover in tribal leadership was identified as a barrier to ongoing district-tribal 
communication. 

One district attributes much of its success in serving its large population of Native 
American students to monthly meetings of the school board and the tribal senate, which 
have served as a forum for parents, school staff, and tribal leaders to discuss their 
concerns. 

One of the most frequently mentioned approaches for addressing this problem was using 
a Native American liaison. Many times these positions were funded by Johnson 
O'Malley (JOM) funds. Liaisons assumed mariy different roles: working with students 
and parents, trouble shooting on behalf of students by observing in classes, arranging 
meetings between parents and teachers to discuss educational placements arid problems, 
and providing transportation for parents. The role of the liaison is a still being 
developed in many districts, and the liaison often continues to be viewed as a "policeman" 
rather than as a member of the educational team. 

Preschool and birth-to-three programs for Na ive American children were mentioned by 
many respondents as a ground breaking precedent to increasing interaction between the 
tribes and the schools. Some of the most successful programs are located on the 
reservation and include tribe members and leaders in planning and operation. 

A ppropriate Services for Migrant Students 

In general, respondents were concerned that appropriate programs and services for 
migrant and bilingual students were not available. Placement in special education does 
not often lead to appropriate services. Few special education staff speak Spanish or have 
training in bilingual services. A need for special education services with a 
bilingual/bicultural component was expressed. Respondents identified the problem of 
distinguishing children who are actually handicapped from children who are not proficient 
in English, and described their desire to provide services without labelling children. 
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Over-referral to special education was seen by some to result from a lack of appropriate 
services, particularly bilingual programs for migrant students. Not all the districts have 
trained staff to assess and serve bilingual students. Regular education teachers were 
viewed as being unwilling to implement suggestions from bilingual staff. A lack of 
awareness of the importance and nature of bilingual programs was cited as a barrier to 
appropriate programming 

Respondents recommended a team effort for identifying and assessing children with 
limited English proficiency for special education. The team would represent special 
education, bilingual, and ESL staff. Placing children who are a focus of concern in a 
bilingual classroom would allow staff to better determine whether the student's 
educational deficits result from a handicapping condition or language and cultural 
differences. In another district which uses MDTs to identify the most appropriate 
placements for Native American students at risk for special education, the MDT process 
was recommended for all students. 

Ap propriate Services for Native American Students 

Many respondents expressed concern over the lack of appropriate program options for 
Native American students, particularly in the secondary area. School district respondents 
felt that they had difficulty matching the needs of Native American students to the 
existing curriculum. Consumers and parents agreed on their desire for more flexible 
hours of attendance, and alternative program offerings. 

The relevance of special education classes was called into question. In the elementary 
grades, respondents felt that removing students from the regular classroom denied them 
access to important learning experiences. In the secondary grades, respondents saw a 
need for life skills classes and class options that would prepare students for employment 
and independent living. 

Several respondents also indicated that they would like to see more Native Americans 
employed by the school districts as tutors and educators. A number of school districts 
did in fact employ Native Americans, particularly in preschool programs. This approach 
has been successful in increasing parent involvement and improving relationships between 
tribes and school districts. One concern was finding trained Native American 
para-professionals for tutor and aide positions. Northwest Indian College has a program 
to prepare Native Americans for employment in a variety of education and counseling 
positions. 

Some schools weie characterized by consumers as not being proactive. Innovative 
programs and new approaches are needed to address the serious problems experienced 
by Native American students. Some suggestions for new programs included: alternative 
high school programs with flexible hours and relevant classes, tutoring, counseling for 
short-term crisis intervention, and an extended school year. 
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In some districts, mainstream programming has increased and respondents were very 
supportive. 

Preschool and Birth to Three Pro2rams 

Preschool programs serving handicapped and non-handicapped children were seen as a 
bright spot in the service continuum by an overwhelming number of respondents. 
Several of the participating school districts have recently started preschool programs, fre- 
quently located on reservations. 

Some respondents felt that these programs are very beneficial in preparing young 
children for a successful school experience. The programs get parents involved earlier 
and to a greater degree. Trusting relationships are being built over time. One program 
even included case management and coordination with Department of Social and Health 
services personnel. The programs frequently are housed in a prominent place on the 
reservation. In one district however, staff felt that housing the program on the reser- 
vation was too isolating. 

The preschool to kindergarten transition was described as potentially difficult. One 
district reported success with a half-day developmental kindergarten for Native American 
preschoolers not yet ready for full-day kindergarten. 

Several district respondents mentioned the unmet health needs of preschool/elementary 
Native American pupils. 

Substance Abuse. Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS). Fetal Alcohol Effects (FAE). and 
Teenage Prefinancv 

Many respondents raised concerns about the ability of school districts and the adequacy 
of resources to provide programs for the anticipated influx of children affected by 
pre-natal drug/alcohol abuse, and AIDS. No solutions were offered, but grave concern 
was expressed. 

A need for parenting resources (e.g., parent skills training, sex/drug education, homework 
assistance training), support and education was raised by several respondents. 

Mainstreaming 

SCi-ving Native American students in the regular classroom was regarded by consumers 
and school district personnel alike as important. Parents felt strongly that special 
education placement was too isolating. Students do not like to be singled-out. Staff and 
parent respondents agreed that students miss too much when they are pulled out of 
classes. 
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Recommendations 



The following recommendations follow primarily from interview results. Some of the 
recommendations also reflect our review of the literature on educational best practices 
for migrant, bilingual, and Native American students. Not all recommendations will 
apply to all districts involved in this study. 

The interview data collected for this study and findings comprise an extensive needs 
assessment, and together with the recommendations, should serve as the basis for future 
grant proposals. 

Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant Students 

1. Training for persons administering the LAS should be provided. 

• Staff administering the LAS to migrant children should receive competency-based 
training in the assessment of language dominance and in the administration of the 
LAS. The developers of the LAS are available to provide on-site training that 
meets standards for testing. 

2. Districts use a standard battery of tests of language dominance and proficiency. 
Assessment personnel need to have appropriate training in the use of standardized 
tests, in what tests can and cannot do. Personnel also need training in writing 
eligibility reports that address the pupil's adaptive behavior, evidence of opportunity to 
learn, and appropriate curriculum-based measures. (Please see footnotes 1 and 3.) 

3. The use of interpreters in the assessment and screening process needs to be reviewed 
in each district. Standards describing how interpreters should assist in the assessment 
process and accompanying training for assessment staff and interpreters need to be 
developed. 

• The use of interpreters in test administration will render test scores and results 
invalid. Interpreting tests that are normed and standardized for use in English 
affects both the reliability and validity of results. It can be argued that the use of 
interpreters is just one of many things that affect the usefulness of test results. 
Indeed, given the complex nature of language acquisition, the tests themselves 
probably do not provide meaningful information for identifying handicapping 
conditions or for designing appropriate educational programs. 

For these reasons, determining eligibility for special education requires the use of 
professional judgment. Heavy reliance on test scores will result in inappropriate 
referrals. Interpreters can be very useful in collecting information that will 
enhance the ability of assessment staff to make appropriate referrals to special 
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education. We recommend that districts pilot the use of new guidelines for 
professional judgment in assessments. 

Interpreters can be used very effectively in the assessment process for interviews 
and informal assessments that allow the assessment team to observe a child 
interacting with a speaker of his native language. In addition, interpreters can 
serve as a critical link between parents and the assessment team. P^rents are 
likely to be the most important source of information when assessinf bilingual 
children. The cross-cultural project at OSPI is developing materials, that will assist 
districts in determining the best roles for interpreters. 

Assessment teams, including building principals, special education teachers, 
psychologists, and interpreters, need to be trained on how to most effectively use 
interpreter services in the assessment process. In addition, interpreters need 
training in each of the specific tasks that they will conduct. 

4. Bilingual staff need access to clerical support. 

• To maximize limited bilingual staff time and resources, clerical support needs to be 
provided to reduce the amount of time these professional staff now spend on 
clerical/administrative tasks. 

5. Districts in Northwest ESD 189 need to work with OSPI to develop guidelines for 
training assessment personnel in districts that serve large numbers of migrant students. 

• The assessment of migrant and bilingual children requires special l^nowledge. 
Districts need guidance and support to assure that assessment staff are adequately 
trained in the assessment of bilingual students for special education. State policy 
may be needed to require training and provide support for assessment personnel in 
districts that serve large numbers of migrant and bilingual students. (Please see 
footnote 1.) 

6. Districts in Northwest ESD 189 need to work with OSPI to develop guideline "> 
regarding the assessment of preschool students with limited English proficiency and in 
Childfind procedures for this group. 

• The assessment of preschool children with limited English proficiency presents 
special challenges. School district staff need training and support in selecting and 
using appropriate instruments for this group. One solution would be to establish a 
bilingual/preschool ESD assessment team to provide services on a regional level 
and conduct Childfind activities during the summer. 

7. Bilingual services and structured immersion programs need to be available to migrant 
children in both regular and special education. 
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• Research has shown that bilingual instruction » appropriate and most frequently 
necessaiy for children who are educationally at risk. The nature of language 
development in the early years demands that schools focus on developing the 
child's native language. 

In order to distinguish learning disabled children from children who have limited 
English proficiency or who are in transition from Spanish to English, bilingual 
services ne?d to be provided outside of special education as well. "Submersion" 
programs where only English is spoken are not effective. A properly conducted 
immersion program utilizes instruction in English with explanations in Spanish. 
Appropriate bilingual programs require teachers who are bilingual. There are now 
no bilingual programs in the region; we recommend that bilingual programs be 
increased across the state. (Please see footnotes 2 and 3 and final 
reconunendation.) 

8. State guidelines need to be established to clarify the distinctions between ESL, 
migrant, bilingual and other programs serving non-English speaking children to assure 
that iion-migrant bilingual children are receiving services. 

• Nonmigrant bilingual children are "falling through the cracks" despite their need 
for bilingual programs. Small districts or districts with small numbers of bilingual 
students need support in serving bilingual students. Regional and itinerant support 
services may need to be developed. 

9. District level policies and procedures regarding the use and updating of MSRTS data 
need to be developed. 

• MSRTS data need to be accessed immediately upon the arrival of a new migrant 
student. District procedures need to clarify who is responsible for forwarding data 
to the classroom teacher, what the timeline is for receipt of the data (e.g., within 5 
days), what actions should be taken by the teacher if the information is not 
received inside the specified time frame, and the process for calling the sending 
school district if MSRTS data is incomplete. 

Each district had a person who was designated to update MSRTS data on a 
regular basis. Care should be taken to assure that this information is updated at 
least monthly. Other staff in the district need to know who had been designated to 
update and retrieve MSRTS data. In addition, staff need to receive training on 
how to access and use MSRTS data. 
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Recommendations for Districts Serving Native American Students 



1. Preschool programs, including birth to 3, for Native American handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children should be used as an opportunity to stimulate and build 
parent involvement. 

• Preschool programs and birth to 3 programs offer districts an excellent opportunity 
to foster parent involvement and set the stage for future relationships with families. 
Special attention should be given to fostering positive relationships during che 
transition from preschool to kindergarten. 

2. Native American liaisons should be viewed as members of the educational team and 
used to foster positive relationships between tribal members and the schools. 

• Frequently supported by JOM funds, the liaisons can assist districts in 
communicating with parents, examining program options, providing transportation, 
and working with tribal leadership. 

3. Thoughtful and consistent efforts are needed to improve the communication and 
working relationship between tribal leadership and the schools. 

• Before individuals within the districts and the tribes can work together, the two 
systems need to be working together. LaConner School District provides one 
example of how tribal leadership and the school districts can collaborate to 
improve educational programs for Native American students. Four years ago, the 
LaConner school board began to meet monthly with the tribal senate, and these 
meetings have become an educational forum where parents, district staff, and tribal 
members can and do voice their concerns and influence district and tribal policies. 

4. Srhcjls need to explore the use of Native American tutoring programs for 
handicapped and non-handicapped students as a means of promoting cultural 
self-awareness, interaction among Native American students, and drug/alcohol 
awareness programs, as well as a means to provide educational support. 

• The integration of Native American students into the schools has frequently 
reduced their contact with their culture and with other Native American students. 
Many respondents indicated a need to address substance abuse problems among 
Native American youth. 
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Recommendations for Districts Serving Migrant/Bilingual and Native American Students 



1. School districts need to carefully examine their policies for obtaining informed consent 
for assessment and lEPs. 

• With regard to migrant students, districts need to make sure that interpreters are 
trained in the assessment and lEP process, parent rights, informed consent, and 
due process procedures. To be effective, interpreters need to be more than just 
literal interpreters. 

When obtaining parental consent for subsequent lEPs, the district's minimum 
effort should be to mail forms and make a phone call to the family to explain the 
forms. Districts are required to provide forms in Spanish; however, mailing these 
forms does not respect the congressional intent to assure that parents fully 
understand their rights in the assessment and educational process, which requires 
bilingual presentation of written materials. This is an Office of Civil Rights (OCR) 
requirement, with enforcement under Section 504. 

2. Districts should make accommodations to help parents attend meetings at school. 

• Some successful accommodations include: providing transportation, enlisting the 
help of other agencies or tribal representatives, scheduling meetings at night for 
migrant families, involving the Migrant Advisoiy Council. 

3. Districts need to provide assessment staff with training in aspects of Native American 
and Hispanic cultures that may affect assessment results and interpretation. 

• District personnel explicitly requested training in Native American culture. The 
fact we did not hear any requests fur similar training in Hispanic culture suggests a 
need for increased awareness of Hispanic cultural issues. Child rearing practices, 
ceremonies, religion, interpersonal interactions, family roles and dynamics are 
among the areas on which school staff need information. 

4. Districts should conduct an annual internal review of the incidence of migrant and 
Native American students in special education as a part of their evaluation of 
assessment and placement practices. 

• The disproportionate representation of minorities in special education should 
trigger an internal district review. Reasons for disproportionate representation 
need to be identified. Data collected for this study show that Native American 
students are frequently over represented in special education, and that migrant and 
bilingual students are under represented. 
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5. The practice of using migrant home visitors and Native American liaisons as 
"messengers" for informed consent and lEP sign-offs needs to be examined. 

• The difficulty districts have in contacting minority parents has led some districts to 
use "messengers" to obtain consent firom parents. The legal ramifications of this 
practice as well as the broader issue of parent involvement need to be examined. 

Interpreters who are used by districts to obtain informed consent from minority 
parents need training in special education regulations. 

6. Districts need to conduct careful internal reviews of parent involvement and due 
process practices to assure compliance with the law. 

• Many comments regarding unequal treatment of minority parents were received 
from parents as well as staff. If minority parents feel that they are being treated 
unfairly, it has implications for the districts' ability to educate students and obtain 
meaningful parent involvement. 

7. Systems for collecting incidence data and monitoring the status of drop-outs need to be 
put into place. 

• Districts need to track and follow minority drop-outs in order to identify reasons 
for dropping out (e.g., inelevant curricula, inappropriate instructional practices, 
drug/alcohol problem, poor performance), current status of drop-outs, and the 
number of drop-outs who migrate or re-enroll. 

8. Drop-out prevention efforts need to be implemented beginning at the elementary 
level. 

• Districts reported that the drop-out problem becomes serious by middle school. 
Efforts to prevent students from dropping out in middle and high school need to 
begin at the elementary level and continue through the secondary grades. 

9. In consultation with tribal leadership and migrant/bilingual representatives, district staff 
need to carefully scrutinize program options at the secondary level to determine if they 
meet students' academic, vocational, and life skills needs. Particular attention should 
be paid to the relevance of program offerings for students from non-anglo cultures. 

• Some believe the term "pushed-out" to be more accurate than "dropped-out" when 
referring to the large numbers of Native American and migrant/bilingual students 
who do not complete high school. Providing appropriate services to this group 
may require a complete revamp of the secondary curriculum rather than simply 
adding a class or two. Programs that are relevant to the needs of minority students 
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at risk of dropping out should be made available in all districts, and should be 
linked to post-school options in the community. 

10. Cultural awareness training should be provided to all new teachers. 

• Teachers serving minority populations must be sensitive to cultural issues. Some 
districts screen applicants for cultural awareness in the hiring process. Districts 
should consider identifying a community contact to assist in cultural awareness 
training. In some districts, a tribal representative or education specialist, for 
example, may be contracted to introduce district staff to the local Native American 
culture. REACH staff and ESD staff may be available to provide support 

11. Districts should use flexibility in scheduling classes and in constructing programs to 
assure that the needs of minority students are met. 

• A student's involvement in a tribe's fishing season or a harvesting season may 
seriously conflict with rigid class schedules. Flexible programs must be available 
for the needs of local minority groups. Some successful options include half-day, 
late starting, and evening classes, and summer school. 

12. Schools should create a learning environment that respects and supports the cultures 
of minority students. 

• Schools which encourage structuring the learning environment to reflect and 
incorporate the culture of students demonstrate a respect for minority students and 
their families, and enrich the lives of all students by broadening their understanding 
of other groups in the community. These cultural programs must include more 
than food and dance. 

13. There should be an ESD-wide effort to recruit Spanish speaking and Native 
American teachers. 

• Creating an indigenous cadre of trained professionals from the Hispanic and 
Native American conmaunities should be a long-term statewide goal. This would 
address the major problems the interviews revealed in the areas of appropriate 
bilingual assessment, bilingual instruction, and teachers' understanding/identification 
with students' native cultures. 

Consideration should he given to developing a career ladder for local Hispanic and 
Native American paraprofessionals to provide them with on-site training that leads 
to a teaching credential (Please see Footnote 4). This training could be offered 
through a local community college. By recruiting locally in this way for bilingual 
staff, districts may avoid the significant problems of recruiting graduates of 
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university programs to rural areas, and struggling with the poor retention rates for 
these non-native professionals. 
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Footnotes 



1. Recommendations for Cognitive Assessment o f LEP Students 

Best practices in educational assessment for special education placement of 
migrant/bilingual and Native American children must reflect current federal and state 
regulations regarding the assessment process. Although such guidelines are intended 
to insure an appropriate and equitable evaluation, this is often not the case for the 
culturally different and bilingual child. Regulations that require administration of 
specific standardized tests place the assessment team in a difficult position when they 
begin to work with a culturally different student who has been referred to special 
education. 

Federal safeguards regarding nondiscriminator>' assessment are defined in PL 94-142, 
Section 612 (5), which requires states to establish appropriate procedures that will not 
be racially or culturally discriminatory. These procedures require that an assessment 
be conducted in the child's native language or mode of communication, and that no 
single procedure be the basis for identifying a handicapping condition. Nevertheless, 
misclassification and misplacement of culturally different and linguistic minority 
children continues to occur ( see Bergin, 1980, Landurand, 1981, Nuttall and 
Landurand, 1984 for research on classification and placement of limited English 
proficient students). A number of judicial cases have supported Section 612 by 
establishing that a student's cultural and linguistic differences may not be used as the 
basis of identifying that child as handicapped (see Lora v. Board of Education of the 
Citv of New York. 465 F. Supp. 1211 [1977], Guadalupe v. T empe Elementary School 
District case [1971]). 

How might an assessment team conduct a nonbiased assessment for these students 
while meeting the federal and state requirements for testing? We believe that it is 
important to respond to the current constraints that limit the content and the process 
of special education asisessment. Thus, we offer suggestions to assessment teams when 
they find that they are required to administer certain standardized tests which may be 
inappropriate for either bilingual or Native American children when interpreted in the 
prescribed manner. However, we also hope that such assessment requirements will be 
modified in the near future, and therefore we offer recommendations for best 
practices in assessment for bilingual and Native American children without considering 
current state and federal constraints. 
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Guidelines fpr the interpretation of standardized tests with Native Am erican and 
bilingual children 

1. Standardized test information should be considered as a source of information 
rather than a basis for predicting achievement. Such test data can provide 
information such as areas of strength and weakness, but the reporting of 
standardized scores should be avoided as much as possible. However, bureaucratic 
regulations involving eligibility criteria for placement of children in special 
education programs often include the requirement that specific IQ scores be 
reported in a written assessment summary. For practitioners required to report 
scores, it is extremely important that such scores be described in the narrative as 
biased, invalid indicators of the intellectual functioning of children from culturally 
different backgrounds. A description of the child's behavior during the test, and 
any particular strengths or weaknesses in test performance will proAide more useful 
information for educational programming than IQ scores alone. 



2. Multiple sources of information should be incorporated into the assessment process 
regardless of the suspected handicapping condition including: observational data, 
language dominance information, family and teacher interview data, and adaptive 
behavior data. 

Because intelligence tests are a significant component of most special education 
assessments, we encourage district assessment teams to review current research. 
We believe that the growing research on tests for Native American and Hispanic 
students will help team members as they try to make equitable intervention 
decisions. 

Recommended Best Practices in the Assessment of Bilingual and Native American 
children 

An excellent resource on testing/assessment of culturally different children can be 
found in the CEC publication entitled Education of Culturally an d Linguistically 
Different Exceptional Children, edited by Philip C. Chinn. The chapter on assessment 
by Nuttall, Landurand, and Goldman, "A Critical Look at Testing and Evaluation from 
a Cross-cultural Perspective" describes the culturally and linguistically different 
population and provides a variety of possible approaches to reduce bias in testing. 
The approach they recommend is referred to as the global approach and it is 
described as follows: 

" In this approach, nonbiased assessment is viewed as a process rather than a set of 
instruments. Multifactored assessment values language dominance, adaptive 
behavior, and sociocultural background (Reschly, 1978). Every step in the 
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assessment process is evaluated as a possible source of bias (Tucker, 1980). The 
advantage of this approach is that it is the most comprehensive and realistic 
approach so far developed to aid the practitioner in identifying the sources of bias 
operating in the assessment system. The disadvantages in this approach are that it 
underestimates the role of content bias of tests, it is too time consuming and it 
does not guarantee eliminating bias. An example of this approach is include^ in 
Tucker's (1980) Nineteen Steps for Assuring Non-biased Placeme nt of Students in 
Special Education " (p. 55). 

When a referred student is limited English proficient, then the assessment team 
should include at least one person who speaks the child's language and is familiar 
with the child's culture and with bilingual education. 

Areas of assessment should include the following: 

1. A determination of language proficiency in both the child's native language and 
in English. Further, both oral and written proficiency should be determined. 

2. The student should be observed in a variety of settings (regardless of the 
suspected handicapping condition). 

3. A comprehensive home survey should be completed by an assessment team 
member who is familiar with the child's culture and language. This survey should 
address the educational background of the child, the primary language of the 
family as well as the neighborhood, and the level of experience the child has had 
with the English-speaking culture. 

4. A medical exam can reveal important information about linguistically and 
culturally different children. 

5. An academic assessment should be conducted in the child's primary language as 
well as in English. Informal inventories and curriculum based measurement should 
be included in the academic assessment (p. 57). 

Another excellent resource that provides recommendations for nonbiased assessment 
for bilingual students is a CEC publication by Maximino Plata entitled. Assessment. 
Placement, and Programming of Bilingual Exceptional Pupils; A Practi cal Approach. 
Steps for assessment are similar to those listed above. 

According to Cummins (1984), the classroom teacher should assume much of the 
responsibility in the assessment process because there arc so few standardized 
instruments with any demonstrated validity for bilingual students. Nevertheless, the 
WISC-R is a frequently administered IQ test, even with minority children. Cummins 
(1984) offers the following suggestions for interpreting WISC-R subtests: 
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a) We know that it takes at least five years for immigrant students who arrive 
after the age of 6 years to acquire age-appropriate proficiency in both 
cognitive and academic areas. Thus, if a child has been administered the 
verbal subtests of the WISC-R and has not been exposed to English for at 
least 5 years, then the score should be considered an underestimate of the 
child's potential. 

b) If a bilingual child is progressing so that the academic gap between him and 
his native English speaking peers is continuously closing, then that child is 
probably not handicapped. However, if a child's performance over time does 
not illustrate a "catching up" rate of progress, or if the level of achievement 
stays somewhat flat, then it is important to consider some type of ahemative 
instruction and perhaps more comprehensive assessment. 

c) Although it is generally assumed that LEP children perform better on the 
nonverbal performance scale of the WISC-R, there is some evidence that 
both the performance and the verbal scales may seriously underestimate the 
potential of LEP children. 

It has been suggested that all LEP students be tested in both their native 
language and English, with the highest score considered as representative of 
the student's level of language development. However, it is important to 
remember that if a child obtains low scores on both tests, those scores may 
be a function of inappropriate tests in both languages rather than a function 
of the child's actual level of language development. 



2. A ppropriate Services for Bilingual Migrant Students 

a) According to Cummins (1984), "immersion programs, properly understood 
and implemented, appear to represent an appropriate form of enrichment 
bilingual education for all students, majority and minority, learning disabled 
and non-disabled. Such programs result in additive bilingualism at no 
apparent cost to children's personal or academic development" (p. 176-177). 
Cummins states that there are no data to support the position that bilingual 
instruction is inappropriate (i.e., too confusing) for students who are at risk 
or may be experiencing learning difficulties. 

An alternative viewpoint regarding structured immersion is presented by 
Gersten, Woodward, and Moore (1988). The authors present data to 
support that direct instruction, when utilized within a carefully planned 
structured immersion program in which all academic instruction is presented 
in English, can be extremely successful. The authors emphasize that it is 
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important to merge the English instruction with academic skills by using the 
child's native language to reinforce and clarify concepts, and by including 
discussion of the child's home culture. Finally, the authors noted that 
involving parents increased their support of the bilingual program. 

Issues in language Proficiency 

With many migrant students, language proficiency is a critical area of assessment 
and educational programming. There is much research that addresses best 
practices in language assessment for bilingual students and both the Chinn and the 
Plata publications (CEC) noted above are excellent resources. 

In reviewing the data from our project, it appears that an unusually high 
proportion of Native American children arc placed in special education, while 
migrant/bilingual students seem to be underrepresented in special education. The 
reasons for this situation are unclear but one hypothesis is that in the current 
practice of primary language screening, the LAS may be used as the primary tool 
for determining whether a migrant child is in need of special education. If a child 
is not determined to be English proficient, many assessment teams may be 
reluctant to continue with a special education referral, and may instead refer the 
child for bilingual/migrant assistance in l^e school setting rather than for a 
multidisciplinary team assessment. 

It is certainly not clear from the study data that more LHP students should be 
referred to special education; rather we suggest that districts consider the 
significance that is given to a very brief screening tool (LAS) that provides only 
minimal proficiency information about a child. If that tool serves as a special 
education screening instrument (albeit inadvertently), then alternative procedures 
need to be explored. For example, if a child is not proficient in English, and is 
struggling in the classroom, then a more comprehensive informal assessment might 
be considered rather than focusing primarily upon language proficiency. Many of 
the assessment procedures outlined above would be appropriate in a non-special 
education diagnostic evaluation. 

Personnel Preparation Models 

The following personnel preparation projects funded by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Special Education Programs, have developed models for 
providing a range of training for paraprofessionals and Native American 
individuals including inservice training for paraprofessi jnals in identification of 
preschool children with conmiunication problems, and mater's level training for 
Native American staff: 

Papago Special Education Personnel 
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Preparation Program 
Indian Oasis School District 
Sells, Arizona 

The Navajo Special Education Clinical 

Teacher Development Program 
Navajo Tribe 
Division of Education 
Window Rock, Arizona 

Program for Paraprofessional Training in Special 

Education and Related Services 
Dull Knife Memorial College 
Lame Deer, Montana 

Inservice Training for Native American Paraprofessionals 

in Communication Disorders 
Southwest Communications Resources, Inc. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Several recommendations from this study merit special consideration by Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction staff. These recommendations relate to two major 
issues: inservice training in the assessment of bilingual and LEP students, and preservice 
training of bilingual/bicultural and Native Ameiican staff. 

Inservice Training in Test Administration 

School district staff interviewed in the NW ESD 189 region indicated a need for training 
in screening and assessment procedures for bilingual and Native American pupils. This 
training would prepare staff to administer tests of language dominance, language 
proficiency, and special education eligibility. Respondents cited the use of instruments, 
lilce the LAS, for which district staff were not adequately trained. In other cases, 
interpreters were used to administer tests for which they had not been properly trained. 

State-sponsored inservice training in appropriate assessment and identification 
procedures for bilingual, LEP, and Native American students would address this need. 
Small rural school districts with small but growing numbers of minority students are likely 
to be overlooked in directing inservice opportunities to regions of more obvious need 
(e.g., Yakima valley) with higher concentrations of minority students. Inservice topics 
suggested by this study would be: 

• Appropriate tests and procedures for assessing language dominance and 
proficiency 

• Alternative procedures for documenting special education eligibility 

• Procedures for writing eligibility reports describing a pupil's actual level of functioning 

• Standards for interpreter qualifications training in assessment, and special 
education and due process procedures 

• District requirements for obtaining informed consent and other due process 
procedures 

Recruitment and Training of Bilingual and Bicultural Staff 

Many of the problems faced by the small rural districts in this study were related to the 
lack of bilingual and/or bicultural teaching staff. For example, interpreters who were not 
properly trained in test administration were used in districts to administer tests in the 
native language. In other districts. Native American liaisons without proper training in 
education procedures were used to obtain informed consent form Native American 
parents. A long-term statewide goal should be to recruit and train Hispanic and Native 
American teachers, instructional assistants, and related services staff. 

The difficulty that small rural districts have in recruiting and maintaining bilingual 
educators who are imported from urban areas and universities are well documented. 
Serious consideration should be given to implementing career ladder training 
opportunities on-site in the districts needing bilingual and Native American staff. 
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Percent of Native American^ Migrant/ and Bilingual Students in Special Education 



School Districts 



% of total enrol Imen 
in special education 

% of Native Americans 
in total enrollment 

% of Native Americans 
in special education 

% of special education 
enrollment Native T^erican 

% of migrant in total 
enrollment 

% of migrant in special 
education 

% of special education 
enrollment migrant 

% of bilingual/non-migrant 
in total enrollment 

% of bilingual/non-migrant 
in special education 

% of special education 
bilingual/non-roigrant 



9% 
2% 

22% 
6% 
0 
0 

NA* 
1% 
3% 

<1% 



2 
10% 
12% 
13% 
16% 
<1% 



NA 
<1% 
14%* 
<1% 



8% 
1% 

24% 
4% 
5% 
3% 
2% 

<1% 



4 



10% 



1% 



33% 



3% 



3% 



NA 
<1% 



NA 



NA 



16% 

8% 
11%^ 

5% 
0 
0 

NA 
0 
0 

NA 



17%' 
32% 
32%^ 
60% 
7% 
3% 
1% 
0 



13% 



7% 



15% 



8% 



NA 



NA 
<1% 

5% 
<1% 



8 
11% 
unk. 
unk. 
6% 
2% 
21% 
3% 
<1% 
0 
NA 



NA « not applicable in district 

1 11 of 16 are in developmental preschool program on reservation; adjusted to 5 to exclude preschool age population. 

2 14 students from out of district were excluded. 

3 Includes preschool handicapped. 

4 This is 1 student out of 7 

5 11 of 97 are in developmental preschool program; adjusted to 86 to exclude preschool-aged populations. 
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Pirtnt 
District 12 



III 

il Ititi lor tfo«inint Iin9ui9t? 
b| lilingml urffning? 
c| 6iv«n proffstiofiil llufnt 
in chili's )iA9ui9t? 



Il IRtftrrtd to stilM 
II Vti. 

(I Adiinisttrtd by proltstion- 
aI Mho il bilinguil. 



Il Child study ttii. 

bl No icrftning tool in 
sptciil td. 

cl Don't knoi about training 
italf havt rfctiyfdi M 
thty art vtry fiptrifocfd. 



al US and OlSIAR languigt 
ttst. 

bl URAT lor quick icrtfn. 
cl Ctrtilifd ttachtr dot$ all 
ttsting* 



Not asltd. 



121 


131 


141 


IM 


Ill 


Ititt lor tptcial td. plactHnt 
to titablish language loopr 
ttncy givtn in both languagti? 


al Inttrprtttr to icrttn/ 
aiitii? 

bl Yraining for inttrprittri? 
c) Inttrprtttr littratt? 


al Inlorotd conitnt fro* non* 
Engliih iptaking partnti? 
bl Dut proctii forti oailtd? 
cl Sitilar for iigrant 1 NA? 


Aiitiiitnt for prtichool llf 
iptcial td. candidatti? 


flact iif itudtnti in iHciil 
td. dut to lack of othtr 
optioni? 


Scrttn for languagt, cultural, 
and tnyirontfntal background 
btlort rtttrral to special td. 


a) ^ ptoplt itrvt ai inttr- 
prtttri Ittaclttr and 3 
aidtil. 

b| Littratt in Spaniih. 


al Contacttd by hoot viiiti. 
cl Salt for NA. 


Ytachtr goti to iigrant caipi 
btfort ichool. Afttr icrttning 
childrtn art rtftrrtd for 
ichoohbaitd aiitiittnt* 


Ntvtr. 




al Yti. Migrant td. itaM. 
Nttt niih inttrprtttr prior 
to ittting to diicuii 
conttnt. 

bl Traintd in ligrant prograo. 
cl All art Hiipanic. 


al Piychologiii diicuiiti nith 
partnti uiing inttrprtttr 
and thtn both go to hoot. 

b) Nothing il oailtd. 

c) Not lany NA. 


Ntftrral ii oadt thtn icrttning 
at hoot. Aiitii at ichool uiing 
K-AK, Vintland, OT/PI. Thtn 
HD! ittting. 


1 an not auart of that tm 
happening. 


U&ually not givtn in both 
languagti. 


al Uiually not lor iptcial cl. 
Inttrprtttri don't do 
ttiting, thty juit 
inttrprtt for partnti. 


al 1 go to tht hoH and ttll 
tht partnti about tht 
forii. 1 aUayi go Mith a 
iptcial td. ttachtr, ntvtr 
alunt. 1 go to tranilatt. 




Migrant ttachtr lakti lurt that 
only handicapptd art placti In 
iptcial td. 


Thty giyt ttsti in both 
languagti. I'n not lurt about 
iptcial td. 


Don't knott. 


al Hoit viiitor goti to hoot 
10 tipiain. 


Not aiktd. 


1 don't think lo. 



7o 

er|c best copy available 



Iiilrici 1} IcMt.l 



lAlorMUti 



AdalAllUllor 



UonM 



Riportin) iiiriAt itudtnU to 
spiiial iducatiOA? 



IhrouQh nSfllS. Rrcordk citrk 
miiti •I9rint ttichtr. 



tfiihtr I hiii 
PiilriK U 



»iilricl I? 
Iconl.l 



fliQraAt ttachtr riports lo 
ipKial fl. otticf. 



Ill 

Iraininf ol sprcial tlucatiM 
stall. 



No iprcial traifiing brcaust 
thtrr art to Itw in tptcial 



1 ioA't kno«» lut in oni cast 
Ml mri AOlitifd iittdiatily 
about a &fvfrtljf handicapptd 
boy. 



SOflPfk ISyttfi ol Rultitwitural 
Pluralistic (^i&mitAtl 
traininf. 



I don't InoM* 



Itachiri' aidii in •i9raAt 
prograt 90 to Mork&hopi. 
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191 

al Special td. t!i9ibllity 
bastd on prolrssional iud9* 
•tut? 

bl Ratiofialt. 



al 



bl 



Alio&t nmr. Havt probably 
nmr plactd < ii9rant 
itwdrnt in 19 catt9ory. 
Ibat rtliti too heavily on 
prottilional jud9itnt. 
fiycbolo9i%t% bavt a 
tpccilic proctiurt. 



al 



bl 



It child rtally taili 
distal ly in ii9rant pro9rai 
Me iay rittr to special td. 
I can only think ol 2 in 8 
ytars. 

Viniland, hoot visit, 
9uestionnairts, reports^ 



Noni right non. 
nigrant ttachtr assists 
staff Mith rationale 
qutstion. 



Hoi asfctd. 



iioi 

al fartnt participatin\> in ICP? 
bl Hon Irt^utnt? 
cl Hccoiiodations* 



al 



cl 



Vts. Nt art 9uitt 
ptrsisttnt. 

High school is hardtst. M 
partnts tort liktly to 
rt^uirt hoot visit. Migrant 
partnts gtntrally aUays 
coit to school. 



al 



bl 



(I 



hot all atttnd. hUays 
invittd. 

haiority coot to school. No 
dilltrtfict in participation 
coipartd to othtr laiilits. 
Nt 90 on hont visits and 
arraogt lor inttrprtttrs 
nhtn nttdtd* 



al Partnts art alnays 

involvtd. 
cl I translatt in tht hoot or 

at school. 



al Vts. 

cl Inttrprtttrs and transport* 
ation art pfovidtd« 



Unigut prebltos and solutions. 



31 



41 



funds. Ntsourcts art bting rtductd. 
Irofoyl s. It varits Iron laoily to latily «ith tht U 
studtnts. Iht ptrctUagts look lint hyt thty do not ttll tht 
Ull story. Nh nith tribal alUliations art at grtattr risk. 
Migrant drop-out ratt is probably sifnilicant too. 
Structuft . Our K*i ttrocUrt allons os to iNp oiddit school 
nuobtrs doun in tacb school. Itss lilt high school, CiMff 
rtlationsbips oitb ttachtrs and grtaltr oppofttinity lor 
participation in activilits. 

Cyllurt . I oondtr il thty art trot cttltoral dilltrtncts or 
iost a oatttr ol kting adrift in our socitly. 
Coordination oitb tribt . Only passing atttopto at contacts 
nitb tribal Itadtrs. 

Sinilini out N^ studtnts . Moltsctnt Nh studHts don*t oant 
to bt singltd out. Voung onts lilt sptcial atttntion. hot 

ntctssarily a cultural issut. 



II Partnts atrtt too tasilv . Ihty Itti ot art tht tiptrti and 

agr tt vitb ubattvtr at think is btst* t don't IttI 

coofortabit Hitb that. 
21 Succtsslul accoooodations . Soing to thtir hooti having my 

It* ptopit at otttings. It is ioportant to ht huoan dnd not 

arrogant. 



II Firt nt participation , lontr aoong oigrant than aoong 

bilingual or Anglo. 
71 Mttndanc t t droi-outi . htttndanct for youngtr cbildrtn Is 

lint. In bightr gradts, oor? abstntttiso tsptclally tor thost 

nith Itarning probltos. Irop-out ratt is hightr lor oigrant 

studtnts in oy opinion. 



II »rop'outs* loth ol oy children dropptd out* I got htr ICI» 
hotttvtr. 

21 Miorant touncil . ntits onct/iontb insttad of rtgulrtd l/yttr* 
31 Mtdical strvicti . Mig»int prograo has funds to pay for nttdtl 
strvicts. 

M Migrant i r Hrat * lid not bavt tnoggh spact btlort. Nou ut 
bavt a trailtr. 



InforMnti 



111 

il Itili for aoiimnt linguigr? 
b| 3ilin9uil icrttning? 
c| 6ivtn by profesiionil llurni 
an chiU'% lan^uigr? 



121 

IrtU lor sprciil rd, plicrornt 
to ritiblisb linQuiif coopf 
trniy givtn in both Iin9ui9f%? 



151 

i| Intrrprrtrr to tcrrrn/ 
iiifii? 

bl Iriining lor interpretfrs? 
c| Inttrprettr literite? 



141 

il Inloroftf (OAtffit Iroi non- 
Enihtb tpNkini pirents? 
bl procfu lorn iiiltd? 
(I Siiilir lOr oifrMt I NA? 



01 

l^tsri&ornt lor prrtchool UP 
iprciil rd, cindiditri? 



i 



Plicr UP itudtnti in sPtciil | 
rd. dyr to lick of othrr 
options? 



AdiinulrKor 
butful u 



Miiniilritor 
liilrict II 



Irachrr 
District 15 



IrachiT 
Diitricl 15 



t»icher't Aidr 
Diitrict 15 



1 1 Hr usr Ihr US. Sior usrd 

by ESU progrio. 
c| 6urn by llurni Hispanic 
bilinguil/biculluril itill. 



i| HIS IHoor linquiQr Survryl 
liril (0 drtirroinr linquiQr 
ipokrn It hC9r. Ihtn LAS. 
cl Sivrn by llurni Spmith 
ipribrrt. 



a| Las; Prr^lAS lor ages 4-6. 
bl Vn. 



Adniniitratori 
Dthrr Agrncy 
Di&lritt 15 



1 1 IAS 

cl Hiy br 9ivrn by Irachrri 
Mho irr not bilinguil it 
othrr schools. To not 
surr. 



I) IAS IS uird lor screrning. 

c) So»r iidrs idiinistrf LAS 
English vrrsioft ind Ihry 
irr not bilinguil. All tiho 
usr thr Spanish msion 
havr hid ntmsivr train* 
ing. 



Il I don't bnON. 

I briirvr i triinrd proirs 
sionil is usrd lor scrrrn- 
ing bilinguil childrin. 
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No, not rotitinrly, but sooe* 
tiirs. It's I judgornt cill. 



Moodcock'JohnsoA is givrn in 
both Spinish ind English. 



lough onr. I iluiys do both 
English ind Spmish LAS. Nood- 
Cack-Johflson Spinish msioo is 
supposrd to br invilid. Soor- 
tiirs qurstions irr not in oy 
linguigr or child's linguigr so 
I hivr to chingr thro. 



No. Not routinrly. 



Ihey irr trying to do thit noN. 
they usi bilinguil lidrs itho 
irr vrry thorough. 



I don't knnH. 



I) Yrs. Intrrprrtrr usrd in 
both scrrrning ind issrss* 
irnt. 

b) Iriinrd by school psychol- 
ogist, 
cl Almys litrritr. 



CMn't insurr. 



il lilinguil instructionil 
lidrs irr usrd soortiors. 
Usuilly, crrtilird bilin- 
guil trichrr. 

cl Litrritr. 



il On occisioA in lidr uho oiy 
not br my knoulrdgriblr 
is usrd. 

bl No loroil triining. 

cl Not ilNiys. 



Ne srnd Spinish spriking (onlyl 
pirrnts to thr school Mhrrr 
thrrr irr 7 bilinguil trichrrs 
uho irr litrritr. 



i| Intirprrtrrs lUiys used il 

nrcrssiry. 
b| Iriinrd by oifrint rd. 

stiM in district, 
cl riurnt spnkrrs and ilso 

litrritr. 



Il For LEP| iigrint hoor 
visitor fors uith still to 
obtiin consrnt. 
bl bur procrss Ions oiilrd to 
NA pirrnts sincr thry sprik 
English. 



«| Nigrint rrcords cirrk is 
frrgurntly usrd. In onr 
cisr ol Sib, Hispinic Nrnt- 
il Hrilth hrlpfd, ilso (S9 
still. 

bl Nrvrr. 



1 1 I urnt to I hoir uith thr 
sprciil rd. trichrr oner to 
obtiin ptriission ind grt 
drvrloptmtil history. Pir* 
rnt cotrs to school uhrrr 
trst rrsults irr scorrd. 



bl Soirtiirs Ions irr iiilrd. 
Ihry irr urittrn in English 
Nitb I notr in Spinish 
siying to pirisr sign ind 
rrturn. I rtgurstrd thit 
sonronr go to tht hoor ind 
ripliin thr Ions. 



i| I usrd to tikr Ions out to 
pirrnts but noM I insist 
thit I sprciil rd. rrprr* 
srntitivr coot ilong. 

bl Nr nrvrr iiil lons^ 



Honr visits hr bilinguil still 
or pirrnt is isktd to coor to 
school, thry contict us lor 
trinsportition. 



Nr contrict uith i privitr 
igrncy lor prrschool srrvicrs 
ind I don't knou ubit thry do. 



bon*t knoM. 



I don't knoN, 



1 hivr no idri. 



I didn't knOM until 2 urrks igo 
thit pirrnts could rrqurst prr- 
school scrvicrs lor hindlcipptd 
children. A iigrinl liiily Iroo 
Iriis told or ibout it. 



Not iskrd. 



No. Ihrrr irr so oiny othtr 
pregriis thit it is not i 
problri. 



No. Almys go to boor ind sprnd 
prrsonil tiir uitb tbr stvdmt. 
Ficulty dorsn't ovtr*rrltr« 



VrS| I think so, but not sincr 
I'vr brrn brrr 12 yrirsl. 1 
Nondrr, tvrn nou, uhrn kids irr 
rrlrrrrd il it's brcmr thrrr 
is I probiri grtting othrr 
srrvicrs* 



trying hir^t to lind othrr 
options. Nr don't bivr i 
bilinguil progrii, just ISL. 



No. Nrvrr. I cm tril nhich 
Hispinic kids irt bindicipprd. 
Ihr district dors i good Job 
uitb issrssornt ind proprr 
plicrornt. 



Not thit I knON ol. 
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181 


191 


1101 




111! 


In for MA ti 


Reporting oigrint studtnit to 


friining ol sptciil tducitiofi 


il Sptciil td. tligibility 


il Pirtnt pirticipiting in IIP? 




tinigut probltis ind solutions. 




iptciil tducition? 


still. 


bistd OA proltssionil judg- 


bl Hon Irtgutnt? 












Hnt? 


c| AccoatoditioAs. 












II niiioniit. 








Atfiinittritor 


1 doo't knoM HoM 1 child 


CSD 169 instrvicti tulticul- 


il No tort frtgutntly thin iny 


il LCf pirtnts lUiys invittd* 


II 


KnoMltdgt ol culturt. Nittriils irt scirct. Conltrtncts irt 


Putrid 1) 


btcoitt tliqibit undtr ltdtril 


turil sptciil td. coftltrtnct, 


uhtrt tist. Rirtly. 


lillicult to gtt thti to 




ItM. 


Uont.l 


iigrint rtqt. * tO| no. 


ilthough it's not rtguirtd. 


bl Nt look It siblings ind tht 


school. 


21 


Drop-out ritt. 1 uould outss it is hioh. 






Sptciil triining rirt. 


Mrtnts vitii ol tirgtt 


cl Nt go to tht hoot uith Iht 












child V. othtr childrtn in 


iigrint visitor. 












liiily. Also look it pttr 














group. Cconoiic is hirdtst 














to rult out* 








Adeinittritor 


1 call nSflfS tyitll. Diti 


Not isktd. 


bl II Spinish vtrsioA is id- 


i| Did not insutr. 


U 


Pirtnt tuotctitions. Pirtnts hm unrtil tiMctitions ol uhit 


Oi«trict 1) 


should tt on nSRIS fort. 




•inisttrtd corrtctly, thtn 


bl Did not lAsutr. 




schools cm do. 


Uont.l 






tulturil ciusts irt rultd 


cl Hivt bilinguil still to 


21 


Niorint iroorio. Niirint oroorio nttds oort outrtich suiiort* 








out iccording to our psy- 


inttrprtt lor pirtnts. 




Nttd rtcords citrk ind hoot visitor to bt 7 stpiratt stiff* 








chologist. Hird to rult out 




31 


Atttndincf. Ibis is iht biiitst problto*. 








tnviroAitntil ind tconooic 






Stcondirv troorios. Nt bivt i cooNttr td. orotrii thit 








lictors. Ouililicition 






strvts CSL, iigrmti ind LAP. Students |o tNrough counstlioii 








boils doun to ttichtr ind 






tutorial ind ttslingt ind thtn irt funntlltd into fSl| lAf| 








psychologist's judgitnt in 






or both. Coiputtr progrio links to CC ind VIL 








thff cist uhtrt no instru- 




M 


Spinish clissts. District orovidts Siinish clissts ilttr 








■tnts cm bt idiinisttrtd. 






school lor stilf. 












41 


NSNIS. Stifl nitionuidt don't contributt diti. lost i lot of 














tlit tricking inloroition doun. 


Itichtr 


nSRtS lilts irt incoiplttt lo 


1 don't fcnoM ol my. 


Don't knPM. 


1 iiigint thty do, but 1 hivt 


II 


Asstssifht. 1 don t think tht sptciil td. still irt ouiUfitd 


District 1) 


ofttn. nSRIS lilts irt litt. 






ntvtr betn invittd to sit in on 




to isstss tht UP students. Tht proctss is in nttd of htip* 


Uoflt J 


Soittioti tikfi Nttli lor lilts 






in lEP ittting. Soot ol tht 


21 


Dolt ol iiirint ttichtrs. Iht biliniuil ttichtr is tiiMttd 




to 9tt to thr right school. 






pirtnts don't sptik English. 1 




to do tvtry thing lor thtst kidsi uhtn thty irt sick ut tikt 










don't knou uhy 1 hivtn't bttn 




thti hoot. 1 hid to go to hoots to chtck tvtryont's oigritioi 










includtd. 




stitus lor 1 litid trip to Cinidi. It uis tobirrissiog* 












31 


IrinslittOAS. District dotsn't trinslitt invthinit rtport 














cirdSi ttichtr notts, school nurstt ttc. 1 hivt to trinslitt 














ill ol it. 














Proorao ^oprovtotnt. Alttoots to ioprovt things but uith tht 














incrtist in tht populition ut nttd oort bilinguil stifl. Nt 














hivt no stcrttiriil support. 1 hivt to go to tht ollict 














supply stort to buy nittriils. Thtrt is no support lor 














ordtring nittriils. 


feicher 


Ihty art not rtporttd to us 


1 don't knoN. 


Thr ttndtncy is to look lor 


1 don't knOM. 


Appropriitt progriiS. II you guilily i child lor sptciil td.« 


Diiifict n 


right iMiy. Mf hiwt to do tht 




options other than sptciil td. 




thtrt is no ont thirt to strvt thti. No sptciil td. still sptib 


iioni • 1 


iriiiing ourttivts. 




f II «i . 




Spinish. 
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101 


IQI 






(111 • 

1 


InforMnli 


RtportinQ •i9rint students to 


1riinin9 ol special edycatlon 


i| Special ed. elifibillty 


al Parent participatin9 in ICP? 




Unique probleis and solutions* j 








based M Drolessional iudfl* 


kl Hon frequent? 












ieni? 


c| ^coiiodationsi 




1 








II Hatiofiale. 








Itichtr's didt 


If pirenls havt Iht fiptrii 1 


Hone (hat 1 knM of. 


Hot ashed* 


a| Very ten cooe (o the 


ll 


Regular or of rats and teachers need to take ffiionsibility* If 


(iitrici 1) 


nolily ipeciil td. iiitdiiltly. 






schoolsi 1 NOMld like to 




a child is sick| they call oe (even at bonel to take tbt 




flSfllS ii incoaplttt* It ii lo 






k» ■ AA Ika A A r AaI a In 1 ihP 

irinf inff parenis lo icr 




rkili kfiAA MiArial Ik^l ^rA IIumI ib lAAlicb aaI aaaI 

(nil! iioce* fii|rini iiii inai are iiHffni in Kn|ii«n |fi iffni 




iuch Mork* 






AAaI IAAK IkA Cf klKtl 

■VVlin^a i' int liMIVI| 




In IkA AlAriAl SrAAriA ll IkA kiAk CfkAAl C<hAA aI IkAA k^lA 

10 iviv ■if'ini ffv^fMm ii inff ni^n icnwi* 9Wf si invs Piiv 














III nil IkarA lb* rfnuljr ffiuACAlnr ckatil^ bs bfllifta IbsB. 










kidft Mhere everyone sits 




too* Ihe school ptopU iust don't underitani that they should 










iMtlitfr JAd about 




be lr*jl>d liki evervone tlit. 










litf (hild'ft ■rMresta 1 


21 


Parent oarticitation at school* Ifit bouse is not a lood olace 










Mould like to Irini parents 




to hold ICi oeetinis* Parents are uncoifortable) tbt IV ii 










ift before 1 no out to the 




on* 










bow Nith the lEP by 














oysel f • 






HOIinisIr llOf f 


fi3ni9 nil iniiji ■#! iijii on 


1 Riff nviiii mil incf rvivivv 


j| 1 4nA*l Iaqh lh# oi^rc^nl** 


ll IftVDlvfd in the JiiiiiMnl 


II 

■ 9 


lilinQual/non'oiorant* Tftfre is a orobleo berei Also a 


Olhtr AQtncy 


• la.^Aml ' m >. NA# ft m 1 A^l 1. 1 line 

luotni s ipfciii to. iiiiui* 


Ira insnQ* 


AAAK kill 1 Uflll 14 KAM Afll 

ifVa DUI 1 NUUIV 'iff n9\ 


ArnfACft 1 dnfl't IkiAh IkM 
Ui vsl* 1 wun 1 %ninw invf 




Brobl*a Mill ill*Bjl jli*A« Mho jrt not ilinibl* lor siecial 


Ulllflfl ■<} 


iflinfri rfflflVf II IrUI linDOl 




bIIaa. Ik* BiorAiit BUS* 


art involved in lEP 




profraos* 


I/aaI I 

iconi* 1 


Ail At n 1 K 1 r A 1 k nik fllllfAl 

i Qiiniiir iiiDn iiiiKfk* 




ulilifMk i( nnl niiftp* 


•Ijmiim since so oanv have 


21 
• • 


fundini. PfOQraos are underlundedt esKcially in tbt critical 










Kitfk IiIIIa •^fjlifM. Hum 




area of Morkini directiv Mith the child. 

■ • vA w* Will ■ iivA wvivvivy niin iiw •niiv* 








as far as 1 knoit. 


visitor foes to bote 




HCP* Hispanic Education frofrao at VSU provides • ueek 6EI 










(perhaps nith staff person) 




preparation* It is very successful* 










or letter nailed in Cnilish 














or Spanish. 
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liilrict M 
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121 




131 




(«l 


IM 




a1 IhIi lor doainifil lin^uige? 


Itsts lor spt(iil td. pUctotnl 


i| Inttrprtttr to icrttn/ 


i| Inlorotd constnt Irot non* 


Asstssotnt lor prtschool ICP 




bl lilinfuil icrttninf? 


(0 tsUbllsh linfuigt coopf* 




isstss? 




(nglish spfikini pirtnts? 


sptciil td. cindiditts? 




c| fiivtn ly prottiiioAil llutnt 


ttncy fivtn in botb lan^uign? 


b| Iriining lor inttrprtttrs? 


b| Dut proitss Ions oiiltd? 








in chiU'i Iin|ui9t? 




cl Inttrprtttr littritt? 


cl Siiilir lor iifrint 1 NA? 




Adtintilfilor 


cl 


Mt lind it bfst (0 ust 1 


Ht hivt ntvtr hid i nttd. II vt 


Il 


Ttichtr on still is our 


(Rtltrrtd to still to insMtr.l 


No ont is ictivtly pursuing iif 


Diilrict M 




Cfrtilitd ttichfr lor 


did Ht Hould ciM ESD 169 it i 




inttrprtttr lor Spinish. 






prtschoolrrs. 






scrttning and ttstin). 


rttourct. 




Hid to lind Asiln irJtrprt* 


















ttr lor the 2 Asiin 


















studtnts. 








Adiinilrilor 


il 


Hivt iingui9t Survty ind 


1 don't knott. Don't think my 


il 


Ttichtr on still is 


II 


Ttichtr thit dots ttstini 


Ust ttst dtvtlop«fi in district. 


liilrict M 




IAS. 


ol our iptciil td. ttudtntt irt 




bilinfuil. 




lots to hoot or tilks to 


Rtsuits Ion bisis for rtltrril 




b) 


Vti. 


sifrint or bili^iuil. 




Chft i« lit^ril* in Snaniih. 




pirtits nhtn thty coot in. 


to CHi| K| or sptciii td. 




cl 


Vti. Triintdi bilinquil 






bl 


Vts. ht pro:tss ii oiiltd. 








Amlftftfti AMA Ik 
pf oiciiionflii* 








cl 


No. No nttd lor inttrprtttr 
















for NA. 




Ifichfr'i Aidf 


bl 


IAS 


Don't knott. 


II 


loth ttichir ind 1 irt 


II 


Nt cill or visit o* stnd i 


son 1 knOM 01 iny iif in 




cl 


Ctrlilltd Itaihtr that 






bflinquil. Ttichtr ind CSb 




Ittttr. Ttichtr is 


sptciil td. Uivt ttst tor 






sptiks Spinish. 






ptrsoA do ill scrttnin9 ind 




bilin^uil. 


iigrint. 












isstssitnt. 
















cl 


Vts. 









14) 

flict iif stvdtnts in sptciil 
td. dut to lick ol Othtr 
options? 



No. It plictd in sptciil td. 
thty hivt itt tht crittril* 



No iif studtnts in sptciil td. 
dut to lin|Ui|t probltis. 



No. Not tvtr. Nt hivt i 
bilingull rtsovrct root il 
nttdtd Uon-sptciil td.). 
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1101 


nil 


lnlorMnti 


Ktporling •igrml ilwdtntt to 
ftptciil tducitioA? 


Iriininf ol sptciil tdycition 
still. 


il Sptciil td. tlifilility 
listd OA proltssional jydg- 
•tnt? 

II NitiOMlt. 


il PirtAt pirticipitini in UP? 
bl Hon IrtgutAt? 
cl Ac CBiiodi tions. 


Uniqut probltis ind solutions. 


Miinillrilor 
tiilrict M 

ICMt.l 


No (hiltfrtn in oifrint progrii 
irt fliqitlt* 


No sptciiliitd triinin9. No 
rtqutsts lor triininf. 


Il Only 3 ol 30M0 idtntilitd 
%i UiU Nivt bttn plictd. 
Pirtly ^ciust oftly i Itn 
ol tNost scrttntd Ntrt 
isstsstd. Pirtnts olttn 
•iss tht schtdultd tvilui* 
tions it tht rtstr»'ition. 


cl Nt don't tvtr nttd iAttr- 
prtttrs bfciust nt hivt 
ctrtilitd still ind lidts 
tbit irt liliA|uil. Rtfu- 
litioAs rtgirdiAf lEPs 
iluiys lolloMtd« 


1! Nitivt AitriciA studtAts. Nt havt a oroblti iatcbiAi strvicn 
Mitb tht unigut Attds ol NA studtots. Irtp-outs art frtgntnl. 
SoAt aAtagonisA Iroo tribt plus adoiAistrativt turAtm. All 
nay bt slo« ia rtCogAiiiAg cultural dilltrtACts. Iribt 
ptrctivts that tMir Attds bavt bttA stt asidt. fuAdiA| 
rtstricts CHir tllorts. Nt nay bt abit to acctss Aort luAds 
IroA tht tribt to btotfit Mr studtAts. 

21 NiiraAt. liAittd fuAds ubicb do Aot support coASistnt 
trainiAg. Have asktd ESI IH lor a prectss at dirtctioA* 1 
susptct ut still doA*t bivt Mich iA I'Uct through tit coop 
dut to lioittd luAds. Nt havt to rtly on our oma stall aAd 
stall Iron BurliAgtoA. StudtAts' tAttriAg aAd ItaviAg is 
unprtdictablt. 

31 Prtschool. Only S hayt bttA idtAtilitd. PartAts dAA*t iboo up 
lor schtdultd otttiAgs OA rtstrvatiOA. lisagrttAtAt ovtr 
location. Yo isolatt studtnts on rtstrvation is Aot a good 

■ A##fip4iAa In *Af%tkA» Ua MAMft fell kl^A^ ktkM 

iita accoriini 10 anointr iirtcior. ut uani 10 iitof inr 
prograos. 


AdiinisUaUr 
Dislricl 14 
lcon(.l 


All records irt in sptciil ed. 
oHici. NtM pirtnli irt islitd 
if child his bftn in sptciil 
td. 


Nont thit 1 Itnov ol. 


il Prttly rirt. Cin't (hink of 
1 sinqlt instinct. 

b| Our tdndirdittd ttsts 
iopost culturil lictors. Nt 
hivt 2 NA in sptciil cd. it 
Niddlt School. Our 
psychologist looks it Hholt 
child ind btyund scores. 


Il Vts. 

bl Thty ill itttnd ICP 
itttinfS. 

cl Nt Mill 90 to tbt hoiC or 
tht rtstrvitioA. Hivt 
ttichtr ind studtnt to 
inttrprtt it Niddlt School. 


II Nativt Afttricins. fhtst studtnts don't likt to bt siniltd 
out. So Mt havt tutors that go ioto class uith thto. Havt 
incrtdibit abstntttiSA aAOAg soot NA studtnts. 

71 Non-EAilisb sptabini, AOA-oioraAt. Nt dooM havt rtsourctt to 
strvt thtst childftA. Nt stAd thtst studtADs to a billAgual 
prograu in aAOthtr district. 

31 Irop-outs. NAs ttod to drei out at Niddlt School. Nort ol aa 
issut iA high school btcaust el tarotd crtdit systto. 1 Mvt 
rtcoAAtAdtd rtttntion. Itachtrs IttI i( studtAts caAt to 
school thty uould do util. fhost liviog ell rcstrvatiOA 
atttnd bttttr. 

%} vuaiiiiti lUiors. iriot uinis a nn luior oui ut can i iiao 
ont. Nho uould pay thto? Art thty gualilitd? 


(conl.l 


School oMict aUiyt tills lor 
Info, frot )endin<| school. Cill 
hSRYS. School psycholoQisl dots 
rtporting* 


No spKiil Uiining. 


i| Don't knOM. NA sptciil td* 
irt iostly sIom Itirntrs or 
BD. 

b) Not a probiti sinct no ont 
is plictd OA proltssionil 
judgHnt. 


al Yts. 

cl II thty don't coot in nt 90 
to thtir houst. 1 90 il 
thty don't sptik English. 


Nativt AAtricaA and Aigrant studtnts ia sptcial td. art slou at 
Itarning and don't rttain utll* 

School is ttaching cultural auartntss: it's built into tht 
curriculuA. 



er|c f^'i 
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tillnct H u&rit.j 



Inforainis 


(6) 

1rnAin9 o( specul rducalion 
still. 


(91 

a) Special »d. rliqitility 
based on prolessional iudg- 
•ent? 

t| liationale. 


(101 

a) Parent participating in UP? 
61 HoM Irequent? 
cl AccoMOdations. 


(Ill 

Unique probleis and solutions. 


p4f trit/lttcher's 

Oistnd M 
Inbal Educator 
OiilricI M 


Ho lfainif«9. Teachers are 
sUfliii9 to call JOn coord, 
•hin thry set a child mth a 
problri. 


Not sure ol asstssitnt process 
tut see that it is dilliculi 
for NA to quality, tendency is 
to let thea tail through cracks 
and deny service rather than 
over-reler* 


a) Yes. Especially at grade 
school level. 

c) Ellorts to include parents 
are not tide. She receives 
lEP in tail. Never asked to 
attend leetiRg. JON coord, 
never asked to help. Sh€ 
can provide rideSi etc. 
Better to hold lEP at 
tribal Center. 


1) liaisin. Having JOR coord, serve as liaison betueen the tribe 
and the school has really helped. Horks mtb students, 
parents, and teachers. Observes classes on request ol student 
or parent. Arranges aeetings Mith teachtr, student, and 
parent. Keeps track ol attendance lor courts. Helps lind 
alternative prograis. Needs to It a cooperative ellorts 
Soteiiaes liaison is vieued as policeaan rather than a toiler 
ol the teaa. 

21 trop-outs. Yhis is a big problea. Tend to drop out between 
junior high and high school. Only 3 graduated last year, 
district targets junior high for district-based JM services. 
Trfbe Hants to locus oa earlier grades. Tribt did net sign- 
oil on district JOfl plan. Optn-lorui Has not htld lor tribal 
inpwi. 

l\ Parent involveaent. Parents not inloried ol their rights in 
the past. Bid not knou thty could ask questions. 

41 Transition to K. Preschool teacher at tribal school helps 
prepare parents for K. School district has never done 

rkiidiimd M raftAry^lifkA Dr»c#ltA4il did ? Ckildi itidt, Kill 

iniiiiini on reservaiion. rrescnovi on < iniiviinvi oui 
placeient took a long tiae. 
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121 


ill 


IM 


IM 


141 


Inforainit 


1) Ittit for tfoaininl linguige? 
b) liliAQuil urrrning? 
t\ fiivtn bv ■rolffiiiAnjI llutnl 
in (fiiltf'i linquigr? 


IrsU lor spKiil fd. plicfunt 
to rslihlish lingyigt coapt- 
(cncy given in bolh linguigcs? 


I) Interpreter to screen/ 
assess? 

h) Iriining lor interp/eters? 
c) Interpreter literate? 


a| Inforaed consent Iroa non* 
English sptaking parents? 
h) Due process loras tailed? 
c) Siailar lor tigrant 1 NA? 


Assessaint lor preschool lEP 
special ed. candidates? 


Place LEP itudents In special 
ed. due to lack of other 

opiions? 


ddainiilrKor 
Diilnci 15 


1) LAS 

c) CDS ilmys idainttltri 
Uii. 


Vrt if child is not flufnt in 
English. 


1) CDS, ESL, ind 1 special ed. 

teacher speak Spanish, 
c) Brth teachers are literate. 


a) Foras in Spanish but thf 
parents have always 
understood English so He 
nevfr nefd to use thea. Me 
cm use interpreters too. 

c) Tor NA Nf soaetiaes us( NA 
stall. Ne don't need to go 
to the hoae. 


Don't kno«. 


No. Never. 


Ptycholo9iilt 
Diilricl 1) 


i) CDS dots Ihis. Psycholoqitl 
his only isstssetf 1 LCP 
sludtnt Ihis year. 


No. 






Have not needed to assess lEP. 
All have spoken English. 


No. Ne have a prograa at ) 
eleaentary that allocs us ta 
serve children vithOMt labtlinf 
thfa. 



inloraints 


(71 

Rtporting aiqrant students to 
special tducation? 


(81 

Training ol special education 
SUM. 


191 

a) Special td. eligibility 
based on prolessionai iudg- 
aent? 

b) flationui*. 


ilO) 

a) Parent participating in lEP? 

b) Hon frequtnt? 

c) Accoaaodations. 


till 

(in 

Unique probleas and solutions. 


Adainistralor 
Dislricl 1) 
Icont.) 

Psrchoio9i5ts 
District 1) 
icontj 


fhe spfcial prograas dirfctor 
dots rtporting. 

Sptciil ed. director* 


Each year lor LEP, H f.i4ll 
dilriids bilingual (04)ftrtnce. 
Doa't ktiDH ol any (raining ret 
asstssaenl of NA or aigrdnt. 

Attend surk^hiip^ on ainority 
AiS(s^a?ni. 


a) Don' I know, flaybe 4 tiaes 
per year. 

b) Adaptive bvUvior n 
considered, and aust fall 
in noraal agt range* 

i) Not used. 

b) Soartiftits children have 
strious perceptual probltas 
or cote Irot iribi) special 
ed. Econoffic factors 
hirdest rule out. fieftr 
to 'priaary causiT factor. 


a) Difficult tu gtl p<)r«nts to 
coat to •e(tin9S. 

() lear.h^rs go to tribal 
center, but prirents don't 
(oat. Also scKedule 
afttings la'^e in day or 
evening!. Uibe dotsn't 
want schuoS sti^f) coaing to 
reservahon. 

a) NA involved 4( pri«ary 
level. 

c) Indian education advocates 
soaetiaes hvlp us. 


11 ^rf!)!-jl^^°bf!y!.* Diffi:ull to get parents involved. Ne 
have aade ^liteapts but so far an unsuccessful. 

2) lardiness* NA students are tarly. Ne offer prograa changes, 
like voc. ed« Ne hive a procedure to deal uith absencesi 4 
days ffis>ed - ue call hoee and tend letter {NA coord, calls 
parent!; 6 days aissed and 10 d^ys ^e :all and »rite againt 
11 days aissed m have a HDI. 

n L^L^aLiii!9!lL* Students bovnce back and forlh. 1st graders 
not Mell prepared for school, Eaphasis is on cultural values^ 
not acadeaics in preschool. 

2) DrD£;ou(i. Drop*ouC rale lor NA is astronoaici). Hard It 
calculAtf because stedents drep and 'etvrn several tiaes. 

3) Coordin'Uon uith tri^. ft Mvt tried to coordinate 
unsucc}^i.cfMlly. Ne get pnt-shots froa NA educators at 
aveUnfs. Iribe sieaf to viloe ^ducatiM less. Ne have NA 
study c«^.^iers at v^econdary uSooU. N^n ue aake efforts te 
aakc liaisoft^ uith tribe ue are often rebuffed. 



I'MUUt I! iCOriM 



Inloraanh 



lldiiinitlritof 



(6) 

Iraining ol sptcial tducation 
stall. 



Special ffd. dirtctort have 
provided iprciil Norkshopt on 

sludfffth. 



flcaerttiry Ic/ctt^r 



Not avarf ol Uatning n\ 
dislrul tfvtK IMvi' S'diy 
vifil to rffcfrvjlion for new 
teachers. 



0( ?ria) id. hacher 



Op(ion«) Morkshop on NA 
ifarning styles 7 vear& ^qo. 
Kdl allended* 



191 

a| Special ed. iliQibUily 
'iiased on prolessionafi jud)* 
iiht? 

b) Palionale. 



lhat Nouldn'l happen 
because we h^ve prograa 
options available lor 
children vho are not 
labeled. Ne don't like to 
label kids, 
b) Hard to rult thea out 
entirely. Ve can serve even 
Nithout a lahel so He have 
options other than special 
ed. placement. 



School psychologist is very 
good i\ interpreting 
scores. Soaetiaes CHI is 
easier lor parents to 
accept than i&peckal ed. 



1101 

al Parent participating in lEP? 
bl Hon I request? 
cl Acioaaodations. 



al Me have the saae eipect- 
ations lor NA that n( have 
lor other parents. 

cl He tfill go to thfir hoteii 
or they coae here. 



al 



Not as involved as Ne Mould 
like in general. 
Use Nritten coanunication 
and Mork itith JOIt coordin- 
ator. Very painful process 
for parents. 



NA parents participate 

luUy. 

Have not needed to aake 
jtccoaaodations tysell but 
there n a NA liaison that 
can provide transportation. 



(Hi 

Unique pj^obleas and solutions. 



I) Cultural dillerencet . Me aake accoaaodationSi e.g., help NA 
children deveUp leadership in saall groups rather than large 
groups. Ne aake sure students InoN they art respected, they 
are as iaportant as everyone else, and their laailies are 
Nelcoae Here. 

21 NA students . They are «ell behaved, love to be here. Coae in 
early aad stay late lor eitra help. 



II Paren t in vol ve» ent> Ongoing pro^lea. Nave to aake a personal 
coaaitaent^ Personal contort is eost effective, hitter than 
letters, ^here is always a way to get theo involved. Vou iust 
have to a«ke the effort. 

Field trip to reservation , tfeevr have been a positive 
eiperience for CHI. 

Cducatioft dinner . Every \uf the tribe invites all the 
teachers to dinner on the reservation. 
Spe cial proQ^aa s. Transitior^al K|f alt«rhative hiqh school 
sponsored by CC - gives option for students with attendance 
problfas; Indian Education Program is a good resource. 
FAS and FAC . ! aa very worried about this. 
Culture-free t^sts . It is a challenge to find tvavjreients 
that are not culturMly biased. Iraining lor assrssaenl staff 
would be helpful. 
7) Cultural sensitivity . Ne need to be sensitive to cultural 
issues such as silence; indirect criticise; clasuooa 
ataosphere that respects Indian culture; saMl group 
instruction. 



Heal th pro bleas. NA children receive little aedical attention. 
Unaet health needs are the biggest problea for Indian kids here. 
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Inlorunti 



Tribal Educator 
Diitrkt IS 



Partnt/Tcacher'i 

Aidf 
District tS 



Tutor 

District •) 
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(81 

Training ol ip«cial education stall 



Hone that 1 Itnou ol. 



There is no training. 



19) 

a) Special id. eligibility 

based oa prolessional judgtent? 
h) flationali. 



I have a problet uith test scons in 
gineral. They lay be biasid* You nant 
special help lor thisi studints but 
special (ducation lay not be the best 
Nay. Special (ducation is an easy 
option. They are aUays iligibli on thi 
tist. iut our kids don't test niII. 
They nied to tak( other things into 
consideration. 



a) Very frequently. One tiie they 
Nanted to put a student in special 
education because he couldn't juop 
rope and had poor line ootor skills. 
Once in special education, very 
dillicult to get out. 1 kneii one 
student on the honor roll itith 4.0 
and he can't get unlabeled. 



1101 

a) Parent partic4pating in lEP? 

b) Hon Irequent? 

c) AccoMOdations. 



c) Special education teacher used to 
cote to the reservation. 



If you participate it leans that you 
just sit there and listen and go along 
Nith whatever they tell you. 



(Ill 



Unique problets and solutions. 



1) Drop out . Me don't have ei&ct data but ne knou it is a 
problet. Me track it inlortally and can't ligure out Nhere 
all these kids are going, losing about 14*20 per year. 

2) ^glevance . The classes are not relevant or creative lor 
special education. Only 2 or 3 special education kids go to 
the lile skills prograt. The parent has to go ask lor the 
prograt. 

3) Counselino . Me need counsfling services. Schools reler to 
IHS. Need alternativesi e^ipecially for short-tert crisis 
intervention. 

4) Eitended school year . Our kids are eligible, need it, and 
nobody's getting it. 

5) Tutoring . Has really helpi'd. Maiting list ol 50-70 kids. Many 
special education students are relerred. District takes stall 
cottittent; they give us (pace and they let us use the 
activity bus. 

6) PAVE' V* ' •'^ll attended PAVE training this year. 

1) Parent participation . They don't let the parents have a voice 
in the prograt. 1 uent to school to ask lor changes in ly 
daughter's schedule. Th^y wouldn't do it. They go out ol 
their Nay to take yet] ..^1 uncotlortable. I've never lelt an 
lEP conlerence feeling good. Parents don't attend teetings 
because they knoN that their concerns «on't be heard. 

2) Special education . Pull the kids out so iuch. They tiss a 
lot. One son uas in the saie workbook for 5 years. Another 
son 1 relused to let be placed in special education. He's 
doing tuch better than the 2 uho were in special education. 
Mhen your kids are young they start ri^ (I telling you ho« 
lo« they are. 

^) Dfop outs . Me hive a drop out problet particularly atong the 
special education students. Higher atong Indians than atong 
Nhites. lots ol 'holding back* in eletentary school. Kids 
held back are so tuch older than their dasstates. 

4) Creative solutions . For exatple, sote kids uould do best uith 
just a hill'diy ol school. Hy diughter needs H credits to 
graduate. The school uon't let her go on a hall-day basis or 
graduate early. 

5) Childlind . There is no Childlind. 1 think 1 would not want it 
because then they could label kids special education even 
earlier. 



1) Drop out rate . 1 think it has declined in recent years 
because ol tore tiling atong Indian and non-tndian students. 
Note Indians are participating in sports. This has tade a big 
dillerence. Pott wons can cause sote students to drup out 
because the celebrations are tore itportant to parents than 
what non-lndiins can tejch their kids. 

2) Attendance . This is a big problet. Softetises it is related to 
alcohol and drug abuse. I encourage students to attend Al 
Anon or Alateen. These are wonderlul prograts. 

M Morkshopt . Fund raisers are held to support workshops on 
pareiiting, sei education, and tath lor parents wanting to 
help their childreni at KMlC. 



District 16 



Inforiinti 



Miiniitritor 
Piitrict 16 



Eleimtary Tticher 
Diitrict 16 



Preschool leicher 
Diitrict 16 
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i8) 

training for Special Education Staff 



No forail triining. Seriously consider 
cultural sensitivity in hiring process. 
Utilise outside inservice. Inforiil sharing 
ind training Norks Nell in stall district like 
ouri. 



Nothing foroil. Ongoing dialogue between 
school board and tribil council le.gi. Me 
raised concerns rei absences during poN non). 
It has iaproved. 



Encouraged to attend Norkshops and inforaal 
sharing. Resources seea adequate for 
preschool. Lots of parent contact, Meekly 
teaa aeetings. Nore input froa NA parents 
than Mhitf parents 



(9) 

a) Specjtal Education Eligibility 
Based on Professional Judgaent 

b) Rationale 



a) Rarely. Ne intervene prior to referral. 
Focus on prevention. 

b) Use checklist in L&Reg. 

Also use info obtained froa Norking Nith 
the faaily. Coapare child to peer group. 
Ne are coaaitted to avoiding Nholesale 
placeaent of NA in Spec. Ed. If ne only 
looked at test scores, aany would be 
autoaatically referred. 



a) You develop a gut feeling. Ne look at 
adaptive behavior, cultural variables, get 
a picture of Nhole child. Survival skills 
are usually Nell-developed. Tribal aeabers 
also provide info on child in social 
settings, faaily roles, etc. 



a| Try to avoid professional judgaent. Only 
i case Nhere child Nas so NithdraNn he 
couldn't be tested. 

b| No foraal rationale. HOT tries to find 
LRE. Look at hON deficits nill affect 
school perforaance, observe behavior 
patterns, coapare adaptive behaviors, 
coapare to peers. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLL 



(10) 

a) Parent Participation lEP 

b) Hon Frequent 

c) Accoaaodations 



a) Not all, but it's increasing 

b) lOZ fail to attend lEP 

c) NA staff contact parents, offer to go to 
thea; priority is to take faailies feel 
coafortable 



c) lEPs are often rescheduled. It's flexible. 
Liaison assists parents* Parents passive, 
difficulty challenging a decision, they've 
had bad experiences in the past, host 
aeetings at school but soae are on 
reservation. Ne provide transportation. 
Also get help iroo preschool on 
reservation. Liait site of aeetings. Use 
standard English instead of jargon. 



a) Always involved, but don't aUays 
participate. They are very accepting. 

c) Ne go to reservation but encoorage thea to 
visit schooli Parents have had negative 
experiences in the past. Those Nith older 
children are tore coafortable coaing to 
schooli Coaaunication probieas due to no 
phones and disregarded tail. Try to aake 
thea feel coafortable. 



Ill) 

Unique Probieas i Solutions 



1) Coaaitted to iaproveaent . Ne seek 
continual groNth to find and iapleaent 
best practices. Difficult to obtain 
inforaation. Ne don't fully understand the 
NA cultural noras and aake aistakes (e.g., 
asking direct questions of parents m 
adaptive behavior). 

2) Obtaining knoNledoe is diffiiult . Do Ne 
need inforaation specific to our district/ 
tribe, or is it tore general? 



1) Teaa fMort at elea. No excuses for NA 
students* Ne have high expectations. 

2) Drop out rate high . Making curriculua 
changes. SD is concerned and active, legin 
to lose students at aiddle school level. 
Set tough attitude in aiddle school 
coapared to eleaentary. Liaited post- 
school options on reservation and in the 
Nhite Norld. 



1) Avoid special education stioaa . Try to 
give kids strongest chance. Kindergarten 
teacher is special ed. endorsed and gives 
special language intervention as needed* 

2) 8irth-3 prpgraa . Not special education. 
Lots of parent involveaent* FeNer probieas 
in kindergarten. Non, NA kids Nho really 
have probieas are found in kindergarten. 

3) Transition to kindergarten . It is very 
good. I^indergarten teacher knoNS kids very 
Nell before they arrive. Even have half 
day transition period for language 
delayed. 

4) lapact of Preschool . Doing folloN-up of 0* 
3 graduates through school. 

M Optiaisa . I've seen changes in 5 years. 

More optiaistic. Fever behavior probieas 

Nhen kids arrive. Higher teacher ^ 

expectations. 
6) Parent FarticiDition . laportant to go to 

thea. Use oral v. Nritten language. 
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InlortMls 



Counttlor 
OitUiCi U 



ERLC 
I 



III 

Triiniiig for Sf»(iii CiuciUoA SU(( 



No foraii Iriining. II Mould U hflpluL 
Ciptciiiijf OA NA culturt, t.)., htip tipliin 
ibitncti for initiition riln ind funerils. 



Ifl 

il SpKiil Ed(KitioAEIi|iltlity 
liitl on Pfoftiiionil JudQatAl 
bl RAlionilt 



lotli %0A ind dAuQhltr in sptciil rducilion. 
Diu^hUr plictd btcme son ms plictd. I 
Norltd to |tl diufhltr out. Sptciil td. my 
iioliting bffort IRE. 



i| Focut of (OACtrn Itidi to cartful 

tiaainatioft of child (ttsti « othtr info) 
ind f9ii9M of amy plactatnt options 
btsidts swial ad. HOT ratults in lots 
of options. DacisioAs ara strongly 
acadaaic. Cartainly wa wsa profassional 
judgaant in that wa do amythinf tia can 
to Itaap studant in raQular tlassrooa. 



110) 

al Parant Participation in UP 
hi Hon fr?|uant 
cl (kcoaaodatiens 



abl Not vary involvad. Only I or 2. Only it 
studant is doing vary |K>orly. Many 
pirants afraid of school, distrust 
taachtrs, faar school staff Mill talk 
about thtir child. Faal thraatanad that 
child Mill bt abova thta uhan advcatad. 

cl Staff |0 to thf hoaa. Parants naad tiat 
to byild trust. It is good that our staff 
is stabla. Nora parants involvad btcausa 
of praschooli Haad Staa. Parants still 
tarrifiad to coaa to school. Naad liaisOA 
batuaan school and rastrvation. 



al Ml iaproving. 0-3 prograa it htlping. 

lEP is icary procats 
cl Ha go to rasarvation. Of tan hava to hound 

thta. 



111! 

Unigut Problaas and Solutions 



II educatio n on (ulturf . It HOuld bt htlptul 
to hava ona of our aldars aiplain our 
traditions, dancas, fuoarals to staff. 

'I ^^Pirti* . 1 ita prograa starting to Mrk. 
NA studants usad to ba laft out of 
Christaas and Eat tar avants and isalattd 
in sptcial ad. No I i la skills or vo<. ad. 
training. No« ut saa aora guastitning of 
ho« NA studants ara doing in alaatntary 
and sacondary prograas. 

31 Trust . Had to start uith m anothtr on 
the staff bffora studants. 

41 Hainstriaaint . Na hava sat a good aiaa^la 
for othar districts in aainstraaaing M 
studants. Vary ioportant to aainstraaa so 
NA studants can laarn uhitt uays. 

)l lirth'3 prograa . This is good, ntadad 
btcausa NA childraaring rtsults in lass 
social/varbal praschoolars than uhitt 
childran. 



II lirth'3 proaraa . Vary positiva. Shows 
uillingnass of NA to buy into tiMr valua of 
aducation prograas. locatad in proainant 
placa on rasarvation. 

21 Taan praanancy. AIDS, birthratt . I uorry 
about thtsat raal problaas for thata 
studants. 

31 Irutt . \"% still a problaa. Naad to baay 
uorking toaard coaaon goals of Ntlpini tht 
kids. Can t ui^ out yfars of Indian/uhita 
aan history. 

Honthlv oaatina s. School board/tribal 
sanata. liscuts atta!^danca, graduationi 
lifa skills, job training, ate. 

51 NA raprastntad on school board . Social 
strvica diractor and aaabtr of tribal 
ifnata on ^-aaabar school board. 

41 Wtttrvation baiad oroaraai 0-J| Htad 
Start, spacial ad. praschool, aftar school 
study hall, avtning study hall. 

71 Aidii. NA aidai faployad by district. 

II Sood staff . EiC'llant hiring practicas 
»l Alcohol and drua ibust . Problaas htrti 

FAS, FAC, Cocaina. 
101 Trmitnca . Could incrfasa uith ntu 
fi^Mng grounds. 

III CoanuAitv rasourct trainino , lots bf 
failura in high school. Hava a prograa ta 
gtt kidt into coaaunity iobs. It s in Iht 
lEP. 

121 Hiah NA dropout . Nay ba dua to lack of 
vot. options. Absblutaly raguirts aarant 
(ooparatioA. Hi 



IntoraiAti 



III 

IriiniA) lor Sptciil Eiuciliofi StiH 



llilricl H 



Pirtnl 
tiilrici 16 



2 Iribil Represent- 

itive? 
Diitricl 16 
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HOI mtt to ittcuss rtlerrilt 



Not Aiktd 



O 



III 

il Special UuciUor eligibility 
lised 0ti Prpftiiionil Jud|af(it 
bl RatioAilt 



1) Culturili tfivironatntilt tconotic 
lictors art ilmys coniiiertd, 
Proltiiionil iudgmt ii ilmyt involvtd« 
I kAOM Nhicli iteai M lidt Hill fail and 
take thii into account* 
bl State guidelines determine the tools ite 
uie« 



«l leacher ind special education director 
eiplained thea to ae at the liae 



a| Tribal aeaber ms concerned about 
culturally biased tests. Arranged lor 
Indian tester Iron Seattle. 
District is trying. No perlect 
instruaents available) none noraed on U 
studentsi no culture^lree aeasure. 
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ItOI 

y\ Parent Participation in UP 
bl Houfregueni 
c| A€coaao0atioiis 



abl Percent is Ion. He really try to get thea 

in. 

c| IransportatioAi reschedule oeetings. No 
pho«ies. Intrusive to go to hotei but 
soaetiaes it is tht only rhoice. Siaplily 
lores lor liaited English reading. 



al A lot ol parents don't oalie it to the 
conferences* that's uhy I didn't get 
anyuhtre. fly parents never uent to the 
acetings. 



al Triba' Soc. Serv. Dir. ii involwd uith 
lEPSi help in linding servuesi 

cl Iribal stall help eipiain procedures to 
parents 



nil 

thigue Probleas ani Solutions 



II 



II 



21 



)l 



«l 



51 



71 



31 



4) 



)l 



Attendance . Has iapri^vti as a rtsult of 
school and tribe uorbing togtther. 



II 



Teachers . Teachers tend to push but not 
encourage NA students 
Cultural influence^ Ny childrM's liggnt 
problen is jealous relatives uhn art ntl 
school and aake it hard tor oy bids. 
NA Teachtrs. I'd like to set NA ttachtrs 
in tht schMl* Ny kids ustd U Itarn (in 
Canada) abovt their culture and cuslons. 
Tht school is really nkay eicept lor licit 
of cultural rilucation. 
SHcial education . I didn't (lani ay kids 
isolated in special education. Thty knou } 
NA languages. English and (tath art 
dillicult. 

Parents. School dbis everything ta 
ercourage parents but tht partnis still 
don't participatt. They nttd tt rtntabtr 
thty'rt Hot going to school tn talk to tht 
ttachtrsi thty'rt going to talk |bou|, 
thtir kids . 



Srtat iaprovtatnts in rtUtionshii with 
district . Tribt initiattd contact, tribal 
stnatt nou attts uith school board M 
ytarsl. School district has cont a long 
uay. aV'IM o< ttachtrs art aabing direct 
tllart to bttti^ strvt NA studtnts. loo 
tribal atabfrs art tn school board. 
Hiring practicts. Scrttn and rtcruit stall 
that uill bt culturally auart. Has hirtd 
tribal atnbtrs in 10 stall positions* 
Droi'outs . This is our biggtst conctrn. 
Mi IS going doun. Class ol 'fO uill bt 
tht biggtst in 12 ytars. 
iirth'3 . Has helped a lot. Stts partnts 
involvtd tarly. lastd on rtstrvatien uhcrt 
it occupits CHtral physical location. 
Starttd uith 4 kids) nou strving 41. Staff 
includes t.c. tducator Iron school and 
tribti tribe's nurst practitiontr, SN, 
child ntllart uorktr, social strvicts 
dirtctor. flttt urtkly uith tSHS lor cast 
aanageatnt. 

Tribal Itadtrshii . The tribe got activt in 
tducation land land usti to aakt tht 
coaaunity auart of US| to undtritand ui, 
and to Korl logfthn lor our lulurt* 
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Iritorfiriti 



IS) 

Iriinin^ lor Special Education StiM 



a) Sptcial education EligibUitv 
Based Oft Prolessioftal j^idgaent 
bl fiatioMlf 



(101 

al Partnt hrtici^ation kft lEI^* 
bl Hon Frt^utnt 
c| Accouodations 



liniouf Frotltas and Solutions 



Miiriii(r«tor 
Dutnct i; 



HDI lint to nonDiased assHStent norlshop 
eSO Norlshop 7 yiari ago 
(fi^ concirn in oistnct 

itudentft coae to school tiithout language ol 
instruction 



Iribal [ducator 
Di.'rict 17 



Teachers Ured by school district are not 
adequately trained (general couenl - not 
specific to sp. edJ 



Psychologist 
District 17 



None, inforaal only. Need for inservice in NA 
culture. 
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al 



tl 



Vtry infrequently (SdD is vishy Mashyl, n 
under-rtfer and consider lack of partnlal 
suptrvision. 

nDI process at MorK Involve RNs, IHS. 
Ofttr aany ancillary services to preschool 
to reduce referrals. 



N.A. 



al Operate by the book - occasionally take 
eiceptions. Use non-biafed tests 

b| School history and attendance considered 
as environsental frUtor& 



al II problea. At preschool, teacher goes to 
parents. 5 contact 'ule, tlfin principal 
and special education director sign off. 

c| provide trans. - not requested often. 
Have parent activities at preschool (durke 
huseual. Have In. Cd. Coo;d. nov. 



Parent involveaent disrupted by fishing 
season, leascn.l cycles. 



al F'arents asked to suggest goals. Parent 
involveaent is less Hith NA parents. 
Invest aost tiae in initial lEP (hoae 
visitsi; for updated lEPs^ after 3 
atteapts at teeting, lEP is aailedi 



II 



21 



M 



61 



21 



31 



<l 



51 



6) 



71 



II 



21 



(^rof-oy t!. Special alternative high school 
on reserviMon, Indian tutorials, 3 
periods/dat at H.S., yoc. classes (Sno 
Isle and in-district|, drop-out prevention 
staff jointly funded by SD and lulalip IH 
hours/Meek for secondary ichoolsl* 
Cultural influences . Heed leadership. 
Struggle against pull of reservation and 
Mhite world. 

SD Loatitaent . Have nen Indian Ed. 
Specialist. Attrition in Jr. High. 
Preschool . On reservation. Did language 
inservice. Indian before-ichool fiperifnce 
conflicts Hith school ekpectationi. 
Referral to S,E. . Pre-referral process 
docuaenting alternatives. 
tanouaoe needs . District has tried to 
sustain special services for language 
delayed and at-risk preschoolers. 



District alternatives are not wortino . 
nany alternatives. S.D. lock-step. 
Difficult lo get ne« courses; district 
needs to consult tribe rather than aake 
decision for it; district doesn't 
recogniie culture. 

Seasonal culture . Fishing season, in 
particular, governs activities (also berry 
picking, cereaoniesl. Alt. High School • 
Aug. Ihrouo^ vec. (tripled in 5 yearil. 
REACH . District is resisting; need to 
appreciate cultural diversity. 
luUlip Clea . SD sent in HhKe kids to 
school near reservation. Did not 
consult tribe. Hon tribe is ainority 
againi 

Pregnancies. High. Creates greater 
dependency. 

Parenting hmnn Heeded . Help Hith 
parenting roles - IV instruction. 
Not technologically hter^f . School not 
preparing Indians for tech. society (e.g., 
coaputir instructionl. 



At tendan ce, hg problea. Have PIA involved 
in providing awards. Diggest problea in K* 
1, Mhere attendance is undervalued by 
parents. 

Hon-biased ifsess. jnftryafnts. Stale 
needs to table tore lor use Hith 
ainorities. 
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Iriinjnf lor Sprciil Etfucilioo SUM 


a| Sptcial Educatjon Elifikility 
laifd OA Prolfitional Judgaent 
II RaUonalr 


IIO» 

a| farent ParticipatsoA in lEP 
bl Hon Freguei^l 
(1 AccoaaodatioAs 


(Ill 

(Mi^ur Problras and Solutions 


Mainislritor 
Dtitrict 17 


No iptciil Iriining. No lorail coordinition 
htUeen Indian Ed. 1 Sprcial Ed. 


Standardiifd tests are used and eliainate the 
roir of sybjfctivf judgaent. 


bl No probltas iith UPs 
(I No spatial accoaaodations that 1 aa anirr 
ol. 


11 Relations brtntN tbt tribt and tbt scbool 
district. Parrats don't rttfond to 
rtgutsts froi SI. Roottd in local bistory 
of racial conflict. All parents bavr gont 
tbrougb district and bavt bad bad 
tiptriMCts. Rtsisting REWH training. 

21 ttiddit school. At Elta. M-m M| IhM 
thfv go to ttS oitb only it U. 

31 trop o«ts» Alttrnativt bigb school helps 
soat. Still IM dropout rate A All. 
school. 

0 Indian liaison at R.S.. Has lifl^d ♦ M.S. 
oulticuitural prograa 1 i ytar. U.S. 
ceonsflor ottts oith ith graders to help 
transition. 

SI Tutorial. Prograa oith cert, teachers at 
R.S. and H.S. 

61 Parent involveaent. Raior concern to tribe 
as it relates to attendance and 
achieveaent. SI has parent involveaent 
specialists * teaches values. Also haves 
school liaisons|transportatioA| other 
resources. 
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Inforainti 


(B| 

Triinini lor Spicul Cducitioa Still 


i| Sptdil [ducitioA [liQitilitv 
listd 00 frolfssiOAil Judfitnt 
M Ritionilt 


IIOI 

i| Pirent Pirticipition in UP 
bl Hon Frtguent 
c| Accoiiolitions 


ini 

Unique Probleas ind Solutions 


MdniAiitrilor 
DiiUict IB 

lutor 

DiUrict IB 


No ipiciil triininq right noN. Group ol CDS 
ind Fsycht mnl to Ihi ESD 189 tniniAQ. 
sludinti hviiig in th» (jomity ind in not 
iliiys ricogniiid* Our itill ir« iviri ol 
surnitfi. U9 in cirilul to isli the ri|h( 
quistiohi to iisun ippropriiti pliciiinti. 
Otir COSs tilt biiiiUy tn discuss thtsi cisis. 
Also ittin ol linQui^r pittirns ol 

No spfciil triining* StiK niid to %i iNiri 
ol NA (ultun ind substinci ibusi laong 
lialUis 


al Frtqutfitly. 1 Nould gum )0Z ol thf tin 
protiisiwtil judgitnt com into pliy 
1I0A9 Mith test scons. 

bl Ni look It silhags not in spec. id. or 
lool It thf child's school history. Both 
prifi€ipils ind psychologists in v«ry good 
ibout rrcogniiing tht iaportinci o( 
culturil lictors. Mso incourigi pinnt 
involveaent. 

Hiny in fiiitni but Iin irt lound iligibli. 
Then irr only 7 students in spec. ed. it H.S. 
out ol IO-») HA students. 


1) They do ittend 
bi BOt 11 not III pirents ittend 
c| District eipends 1 lot ol ellort to see 
the pirent. letters, phone cills, lollou- 
upi ind even go to the hoae. Teichers go 
to Notes. Once child in spec. ei. ind 
pirent understinds the iaportincei they 
ittend IS frequently as other pirents 

il Yes 

c| Soaetiaes tutors ire isked to go to the 
hoae. 


II Mtendince. It is lo«. 

71 Pirent invoUeaeat. This is 1 prablea 

31 Droa out. Me hive I areblea deteramiM 

the siie ol our drop out problea. Nt think 

soae of our students aiy be itteadinf 

tribil school. 
II Behivior. Students Iron fiailaes Ihit irt 

tieJ to the reservition ire ilieniteit 

isolited. 
51 jON. Progrias hive helped. 

II Substince ibuse. Ne hive 1 reil aroblea 
uith dyslunctionil fiailies. mil the 
reservition liailies hive substince abuse 
probleas. 

71 Hiih drop out rite 

31 OH-rc^ervition. Students Iroo reservition 
look dOM on those that live off tht 
reservition. 

II Tulor-counselor aroiria. This has bttt 
very htlplul. Bl provide 1 role aodeL 
Also idvisor lor youth group, chiperonei 
retreits. tots el support it 
superintendent level lor NA students* 
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Inforainti 



NaiMiitrilor 
DiitricI M 



fidainiilralor 
District IV 



Pircnl/lffKher's 
Diilrict 19 



leichfr'i Mt 



Iriining lor Sptciil CducitioA Stiff 



No for»il Iriiriing 



In col lege ind throu9h inf trvict. District 
doei not offer inylhing spcciil. 



A) Horkshops like (ht oni on (he SMinosith 
rr&ervition. 



191 

il Spfciil (ducitioA lligilility 
liiffd on Profffssionil Jvdga^nt 
bl HitioAilff 



Very rart. 

Fortil ritioiiilff in thit sptc. td. Ims 
stitr that cylturr can not. ti a factor in 
drttralninf cliiibility. If child is not 
SMrvivini in school dui to cultural cr 
invironarntal factors o hai^i LAP and CHI. 



Il 



Professional judgtcnt isn't ystd Nith HA 
any aori than nith other students - )-IOt 
of thf tiar. If student is in*brtN»ni nc 
go ahrad and strvi thia. 



Kust afftt MAC guidrlines. 
Cultural factors art considtrtd. 
Bordtrlint children rtrcivr rtatdial norh 
or an opportunity to practice for a ttbt. 



ERIC 
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a| Parent Participation in lEP 
bl Hon frt^utnt 
cl Accooaodations 



YrS| if w can grt thta thfrt 
transportation 



a) 



Deptnds on ^hf parent. Can't typify NA 
parents as being Itss involved. 



(V^r or 7 parents are involved (6 children in 
progrial. Prograa just started. Parent 
progrii on Thursdays. 



a| Don't knoM. 

bl raailiri at tribal preschool have been 
available fairly readily. 



(Ill 

Unique Probleas and Solutions 



II 



71 



SI 



41 



II 



Poverty 
TransKrtation 
Pru%% and Alcohol 

Political cliaate . Difficult for tribe and 
district to be unified. Preschool is 
helping to iaprove ovr relationship 
Relationship goes up Md dOM. 
Cooaunication . Ve #onM speak the saae 
language, they aisunderttand vs. (kf 
letters are aisinterpretti. He reserve! a 
special board aeeting for tribal re^s and 
no one attended. Heed to build trust. 



>rop outs . It's about 7S-30t. Our nuobers 
are very seal I. He lost one this year. He 
uorhed hard to keep her. She violated the 
conduct rules. He can't aake eiceptions. 
four years ago the drop out rate uas tore 
like 7)1. 

Vocational ed ucation . HA access taN voc. 
ed. offerings as others. Sooe students go 
to SnoHsle Skill Center, including 1 HA 
student. 1001 participation in voc. ed. 
Feud. Ihere is a feud betiieM 2 faailiei 
on the reservation that affects the 
schools. 

Seeing aore success . He nou have high 
school students that started out in iichool 
as young children. Heit year ^ uill have 
7 graduates. 



Saaller . Site of district is ia^roveaent 
over larger district, (ood teacher. Ily 
kids like school, uant t. ^o to school. 



II Setting children to school . I have knocked 
on doors. II gets easier. Attendance is 
pretty good for ay students. 



IriUraftfiti 



friri(huol ln(h*r 



lriioiA9 lor SfiKul education SUH 



1r«rf( yeftrs 49c 1 6 niil clnt on NA 
Iff4rnin9 %\i\n in ArhnQlori. I uti 
(urrKuluft-bitid «is«$sient to h^lp dttmint 
resources And protleai. heels needs niUi less 

bus. 



k) Special Educators Eligitility 
tised or^ Frolessiofiii JudQient 



ERLC 
I 



He have i nuiber of propraos: EMN, B6 
progru Ui Snohoiish Co, F^arentin^ 4S 
Prevention (sent by tribe), 2 aides to CDA at 
NHIC. I have degree in anthropology and 
studied NA culture. 



I in 



a) He really try ngl to classify hds as 
spec. ed. He classify Lids as 
coiiunicatimi disordered or language 
delayed rather than ID. ;'e can serve thea 
but don*t have to label thei. 

t| No forial rationale. He look at 
perforiance in class, the need lor 
services. Each case is individual. I see 
a need for a tore lorialized approach* 



il Frequently. NA children have language and 
speech probleis, Iroi learning delimits 
and cultural differences. IHS no longer 
provides tubes lor liddle ear infections. 
Higher incidence aiong NA. 
iNotei IHS said no policy change has been 
•ade. Tubes art up to individual 
practitioners. Payieni requires a referral 
by local trih.) 
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al farent Farticipitiori in lE^ 
bl Hon Freouent 
c| AcctMiodations 



tKiigol frctieas and Solutiorii 



a) 



cl 



About 901 participate. I don't thini they 
under. tand, houever. Participation after 
lEP is signed is Iom. Only coae I 11 year 

lor lEP 

Have tried leeting in hoies but this is 
•ore uncoilortable. No« He have a ride 
syslei. Set up convenient tiies alloN 
for carpooling. He aUays are available 
to reschedule. Subsequent contact is done 
Nith letters and is not successful. 



II no proMeM . lids blend in. Ne nori 



al 

cl 



Ves. 

I try to insure that the assessment 
process is not threatening. 



7\ 



6) 



II 



2) 



51 



61 



7) 



81 



Nith tiiei Hi Stall groups. 

Srafs 4-6 haroer to iotivale . fulling ogt 

drams attention, ify M grade they stop 

participating socially. 

Parent^ . It s hard to get thei to school, 

Helftions nith rMervation . Closer in 

past. Our ley contacts on reservilion Hive 

changed* Nen reservation and political 

structure is still foriing. Preschool is 

an enciting precedent. 

Reduced NA spec. ed« Doeulation . Ne 

classify thei as language delayed or 

coiiuriicaiioA disordered and still provide 

service. 

brop outs . High drop out rate. Faiilies 
are transierit. Students go back and forth 
betueen 2 reservations. 

Cul tural d ilferen^y^. liie tiae. NA are 
non- linear, non-verbal, non*sequential. 
they see the nhole. Yhey are also 
suspicious (e.g., blankets) due to history 
Mith »thites. 

Childfind . Hive not done 1 coiplete 
childlind. 

Attendancf . Ihis is a problei because of 
po« MOM. Yhese cereionies are very 
iiportant. leaclters don't appreciate the 
reasons for absences during po« nok. 
Driniine . It is easy for nhites to conderi 
NA. I ai auare of the research on 
difference in letabolisi, the genetic 
basis for lo« tolerance. I ai also 
concerned tUt ne mil not be able to 
serve the FAS, FAE, and drug*af fected 
children. 

Dependence , the NA are dependent people. 
Ihey have not been independent since 
treaty days, Ne have lade thei depend on 
uhite govt for basic needs. 
S^illliii. NA parents hear their children 
being uritten off. School does not provide 
noon transportation for half*day 
kindergarten, leads to poor attendance in 
kindergarten. Children uere retained for 
iissing ic^iool. Nott preschool has van to 
use to pick up kindergartners. 
Cultural jiuar^nef}. Children are looked 
doun upon, teachers not auare of culture 
and environient. One teacher thought 
tribes on west side of Cascades live in 
teepees. 

Coiiynuftjon. district gave tribal 
leaderihip the iipression that their 
children aere too (lart for the neu 
preschool. I had to go eiplain that (C(AP 
ht »\{ IN N( rhOdt*n. 1 t 1 



Inloraioti 


18) 

Iriiflinf of Specii) Educiiion St. fl 
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il Spccii) EducilioA Eligibilily 
Bistd M Proftssionil JudfUfil 
bl RitioAilt 


IIOI 

i) Pirtnl f'irlicipiling in ICP 
bl Hon Frtiiutnl 
cl Accottoditions 


(Ill 

Unique Probleis ind Solutions 


Couiistlof 
hstricl 19 


Uve ittendtd coriUrinces Alori9 nith 
clmntiry ^nd si^ei. ed. stiff. 


Il Infrtqutntlv. Use HOT 

bl Con&idtritiofi ^iven to culturil 

bickoround. Our psychologist is ^ood it 

this. 


i) Us, thi> do ittend. Thty ire frequently 

ifriid of school. Our t spec. ed. 

student's pirents did not ittend. 
cl In eleeenliry school, leicher Qoes to 

reservilion. Trinsportition didn't Nork 

my Mell. 


tl Cvcludino nudenti. Teicheri Mill 

unknoNinqly eiclude NA students. They ire 
not cotpetitive ind mil drop out rither 
thin pirticipite. 

21 Mi iodels. HivinQ |Ood NA role eodels is 
1 big help. Involment in ithlelics hit 
helped. 

3) tfOP OMis. In 3 yeirsi ne hive hii 2 of 17 
drop out. So«e trinsfer to other schools. 
8oth drop outs returned. Ihey hid druq ind 
ilcohol problees. H He cm qet the lids 
pist &th iride, neMI qet theo to nn. Mf 
hive <0 in eleientiry. 1 don't fcnoM where 
the othtrs ire foinq. 

41 Hore eiiini. He ire oettinf HA students 
involved in FHA, clubs, sports. 1 set tort 
•inn), leinq i still district helps. 

M Coenunicition uith oirents. This i« 
difficult. Nritten coiiunicitiM doesn't 
Mork. You iliost hive to qo out to the 
reservition. They ire intiiidited uhtn 
they coie here. Hore ind tore firsts ire 
coiinf to the eleientiry school. He need i 
NA eleientiry teicher. At liddle/hlqh 
school ue hive 1 teicher uho is hill NA. 



ERIC 



lofuraarili 



III 

• I ItsU for doainani linguaQf? 
t) BihnQuil icrttning? 
cl isivto proftssionil flutnt 
in child's Iih9ua9t? 



121 

Tests lor special ed. placeaent 
to establish language cotpe- 
tency given in both languages? 



131 

a| Interpreter to screen/ 
assess? 

II training lor interpreters? 
c| Interpreter literate? 



141 

a) Inloraed consent Iroa non- 
English speaking parents? 
b| iKi^ process loras aailed? 
c| Siailar lor tigrant I NA? 



Assessment lor preschool ICP 
special ed. candidates? 



141 

Place lEP students in special 
ed. due to lack ol other 
options? 



Migrant 

educator, 
f(eg tonal 



Higrant 

EducalorSf 
Regional 



al lAS Oualifies student lor 3 

years, 
bl US 

cl Trained aide but <t varies 
Iroa district to district. 
Soaetites use a CDS or 
Mhoaever is available. 



a) The IAS, BINl , 1 or 2 
others. IAS used oKen 
because it cjn qualily 
students lor bilingual 

funding. 

b) US 

c) Soaeiiaes by Resource 
Teacher or trained 
bilingual aide. Soaeliaes 
by aides nho are not 
adequately trained^ 
especially in scoring. 



No. Use SOMPA in English. Have 
ordered it in Spanish. Noraed 
in Hevico City. Ilaullaan - non- 
verbal. 



No. 



al 



Use aigrant aides, aigrant 
hoae visitorSi I aigrant 
resource teacher. 
Yes. 

No. Only Spanish^speaking 
in aany cases. 



Soae do. Soae do not have 
stall to interpret or 
translate. II they have a 
bilingual prograa, then 
they have stall to do it. 



a| Just noH getting loras 
translated into Spanish. 
Send Aigrant hoae visitor 
to hoaf to obtain consent. 
ISoae don't vrite or read 
Spanish.) In one districtr, 
Hon't assess il child doeu 
not speak English. Non*t 
assess unless they get i^r; 
aission but soae parent 
sign-oil vithout knowing 
that's going on. 



al Soaetiaes letters, 
hopelully translated. 
Higrant Resource teachers 
aay be asked to go to the 
haae to obtain consent lor 
Special Education testing 
or placement. Occasionally, 
ligrant hoie visitors 
(aides! are sent out iiith 
the loras to get parents to 
sign. Not trained in 
special educationi 

b) Yes. In English. 



Oon*t knoH. Don't think lEP 
students are involved in the 2 
preschool pro^raas in the 
region. 



Don't know lor sure. Easy to 
cooluse UP mth handicapping 
condition. 



Yes. ! Has appalled at the 
nuaber ol lEP students in 
special ed. Teachers keep 
relerr ing instead el lolloping 
intervention prescribed by 
aigrant progran* Sott kids are 
neak in both languages and need 
bilingual prograa. 



Yes, olten. Soot adainistrators 
don't leel that they have any 
other options to oiler. Also a 
political issue. Many spKial 
education stall realite nhat 
the students need but it ii 
dillicult to accoaplish in that 
alternatives don't eK3st. 
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Reoortino iiqmi studints to 
SDeciil education? 



18) 

Training of special education 
staff. 
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6) Special ed. eligibility 
based on professional judg- 
•ent? 

b| RiUuiiill!* 



Hi9r«nt 
Educator I 
Icont.l 



Yesi 1 think so. He also report 
thei on Migrant Student Record 
Forts. 



Nonr. One school psychologist 
has had soie but the teachers 
ha"en't had any. 



a) I't not sure but I think it 
happens too often. I see 
•igrxnt students in special 
ed. resource roots Nithout 
assesstents. 



Migrant 

EducatorSi 
Regional 



Sotetites the hote visitors go 
to the child's hote and find 
>7ut that the child has been in 
special education. 



ERIC 



Not sure. Have found that 
district staff are auare of the 
frequency of inappropriate 
placetents of tigrant students 
in special education. 



Don't knoM. 



(11) 



a) Parent participating in lEP? 

b) Hon frequent? 

c) Accoaiodations. 



UniQue protleis and solutions. 



a) 



YeS| parents do participate 
in the lEP. Migrant hote 
visitor serves as the 
interpreter even though she 
tay not t»c literate in 
Spanish. 



a) 



c) 



Varies oreatlv. Have seen 
staffing and placetents 
done nithout parents. 
Parentis don't realiie that 
children tre being placed 
in special ed as ue knon 
it; they think it is Just 
special help. The parents 
need to work during the day 
and can't cote to school. 
Sotetites tigrant hote 
visitor or teacher is sent 
out to bring parents in. 
District'i don't usually 
have evening teetings or 
hote visits. 



II Awareness . Lack of awareness of aulticultural and bilingual 
issues atong teachers and adtinistrato's. Lack of cottittent, 
lack of funds. 

2) Inappropriate tethods . Basic ed., CH1| and special ed. are 
not being adapted to teet the needs of LEP students. Supple* 
tental tutoring turns out to be their basic education. 

31 Level of support . Lack of services I state I federal support. 
ISOO/child incents qualification but not ttrvice. 

4) Parent involvetent . Parents are not tade to feel cotfortable 
in schools. No bilingual staff. Registration forts only in 
English. 

51 Preschool transition . Me don't knou uho is coting before they 
get here. 

61 Prop-outs . Migrant students are dropping out. No bilingual 
Support in tost cases: just a tigrant aide. Ofie district did 
not apply for tigrant funds. For students uho do graduatei 
little help Nith post-secondary prograts. 

71 Trained staff . Need certified bilingual teachers in each 
district. Need to cottit basic ed. funds to bilingual 
prograts. 

81 Discritination . The truth hurts but ue need to face it and 
change because the kids uon't succeed. Problet it being dealt 
uith by denial and hope that kids uill tove elseuhere. 

1) Appropriate ^grvire s. Once identified and placedi there are 
no appropriate programs. Special ed prograts offered are not 
appropriate for bilingu^^l and LEP students. S»f. cial ed 
teaching techniques are very goodi but students need 
instruction in basic skills taught in Spanish. Nice to have 
services uithout the labeh 

2) Bilingual classroots . To identify and place appropriately, 
need a teat to decide if child has a handicapping condition 
or if LEP. Teat should represent special ed, bilingual, and 
ESL. Bilingual dassroot uould be a good place to observe 
child. After a tite of observing child, easier to decide if 
he needs special ed or if his educational deficits are the 
result of the language difference. 

3) No basic ed< catiofi funds . Migrant prograts are suppletental 
yet this is the only appropriate service bilingual students 
receive. Districts do not cottit b^sic ed funds for 
appropriate servit.es. 

4) Staffing . Trained staff for assesstent and instruction are 
not in all districts. Vhen bilingual staff are present, their 
eipertise tay not be used in regular classrooi. 

5) Drop-outs . Very high. Students placed inappropriately in 
special ed are auare that they don't belong. If retained for 
one year, 501 chance of dropping out{ if retained for tuo 
years, 951 chance of dropping out. 
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Inforainti 


IB) 

Training of ipecial iduration 
staff. 


(91 

a) Special ed. eligibility 
based on professional judg- 
tent? 

W 1 D • A » am sis 

01 Rauonaie* 


1101 

al Parent participating in UP? 
bl Hon frequent? 
cl AccoMOdations. 


(Ill 

Unique problems and \olutinns. 


Tribal 

Educator 
Rtqional 


Nonr. Nftd tore insfrvict on 
tribal tducation. Sprcial rd. 
could ust iorr paraprofri- 
sioflil/liaiioni. 


al Many school psychologists 
seet to feel it is 
important not to label 
Indian children. 

bl 1 at not sure of the 
rationale. Fear of the 
unknoun. Dollars are an 
issue in special ed. 


c| 1 recoiiend that accoaoda- 
tions be oade through the 
Title VI paraprofessionals. 
If people don't knou about 
a culture they should 
aluays ask and never lake 
assumptions. 


11 Cottunication. The key to succtss is coteunication btium 

tribes and school districts. 
21 Droo-outs. Haioritv art dropping out. Vith prvgnint •nlh»r« 

about 50Z drop out. 
31 Alternative hioh schools on restrvation. It i« a wiiblt 

alternative because it gives thit support. So tany Indian 

adolescents coot froo dysfunctional faoilies. 
41 Preschool. Must beoin early and address needs of fiiily and 

child. Parents not anare of services available* Need prograts 

for non-special ed« 'at risk* children, too. 
51 Need certified alcohol counselors* NN Indian Colltgc is 

training these. 
6) Parentino as Prevention Proorao. Provides historical 

perspKtive on the iopact of policies like boarding schools 

and the resulting dysfunctional faiilies. This historical 

■a|rrb 1 11 iipuriini lur inosf f out sling innian sluoenis. 
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